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NEWS OF T HE 


—>_—— 


WEEK. 


FFNHE industrial situation at home is easier, but the state of 
| Central Europe inspires grave concern. We are not 
greatly impressed by the Magyars’ theatrical declaration that 
they have become Bolsheviks in order to fight the Czecho- 
Slovak and Rumanian bourgeois. Hungary has broken the 
Armistice, but she is in no conditionto resume the war, nor can 
Trotsky’s hordes engage in regular operations outside Russia. 
Marshal Foch would have no difficulty in restoring order in 
Hungary. The trouble lies not in Budapest but in Paris, where 
the Allied statesmen seem to be affected with a temporary 
We are regaled with rumours that the Allied chiefs 
but, while 
We 


paralysis. 
have almost finished drafting the terms of Peace, 
they debate in secret, the world does not stand still. 
discuss this crucial matter elsewhere. 


The Hungarian Gove rnment, led by Count Karolyi, resigned 
on Friday week. ‘The Alcs had proclaimed a neutral zone 
between the Hungarian and Rumanian forces. Count Karolyi 
used this as a pretext for leaving office, where he seems to have 
been extremely uncomfortable. He issued an appeal to “ the 
proletariat of the world,” and transferred his nominal power 
to the Hungarian Bolsheviks. These people formed a Govern- 
ment, declared Hungary to be a “ Soviet Republic,” and asked 
the Russian Bolsheviks to become their allies. As the Magyar 
has a deep-rooted hatred for all his neighbours, and especially 
for the Russians who helped to put down the revolution of 
1848, a Russo-Magyar alliance is not very likely. Nor is it 
by any means clear that the Budapest Bolsheviks are a sub- 
stantial party and not a mere bogy put up to frighten the Allies 
The Allied officers at Budapest do not seem to have been 
molested. Hungary's action is a direct challenge to the Allies, 
and the Germans are waiting to see how the Allies take it. 
Meanwhile, a Rumanian army has crossed the border. 


German Ministers and others continue to utter more or less 
vague threats that Germany will not accept the terms to be 
dictated by the Allies in the near future, It is more important 
to notice that the enemy is surrendering his merchant ships 
in tardy compliance with the Allied demand, and that a number 
of these ships have been taken over by Allied crews. Food is now 
being sent to Germany, and German gold to pay for the food has 
arrived at Brussels. The political situation in Germany is still 
obscure, but the Bolsheviks have been repressed for the time being. 


in a long statement on Tuesday, confirmed 


Mr. Churchill, 


the general impression that the Russian Bolshevik armies had 
gained successes in the Ukraine and the Black Sea region, but 
had failed elsewhere. 


He said that our troops in the North 





had less to fear from the Bolsheviks than from the rigorous 
climate, and that they could be reinforced or withdrawn with 
equal ease. We were, he said, supplying the patriotic Russian 
armies under General Denikin and Admiral Koltchak with 
guns and munitions; we were not sending troops to their 
assistance, though Colonel Ward remained with his small force 


at Omsk to give the Siberian Government our moral support. 


General Allenby, who has returned to E gypt as Special High 
Commissioner, will have no difficulty in restoring order. Lord 
Curzon stated on Monday that the agitation was subsiding in 
Cairo, but that there had been violent outbreaks in the provinc« 
The chief rioters seem to have been Bedouin nomads living on 
the edge of the cultivated area, especially in the Fayum. They 
were armed during the war for their own protection against 
wandering Senussi, and are now turning their rifles against 
our troops and the peaceful peasantry. Lord Curzon said that 
the Government would weleome Rushdi Pasha, the late Egyptian 
Premier, in London, though they had been unable to receive 
him last December because the Peace Conference was occupying 
their whole attention. The Government, however, could have 
no dealings with the intriguing Pashas, who wanted to drive us 
out of Egypt. These people, we may add, needed the sharp 
lesson which they have received. 





The Coal Industry Commission presented its interim Report 
on hours and wages on Thursday week, the appointed day. As 
the Commission failed to agree, the three sections poported 
separately. The miners’ representatives and allies 
declared that all their claims were justified ; it is said that Mr. 
Sidney Webb wrote this Report before all the witnesses had been 
heard, but he might have written it before the Commission me* 
The coal-owners proposed that cighteenpence a day should be 
added to the miner’s wages and that his statutory working da) 
should be one of seven instead of cight hours. The Chairman, 
Mr. Justice Sankey, and the three independent Commissioners, 
Sir Thomas Royden, Sir Arthur Duckham, and Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, of Sheffield, recommended still more generous conces- 
sions to the miners. They would add two shillings a day to the 
miner’s wages. They would reduce his working day to seven 
hours from July 16th next, and to six hours from July, 1921, if 
the industry proved capable of bearing the increased burden. 
The cost of these concessions, after allowing the coal-owners a 
profit of ls. 2d. per ton, would amount to £43,000,000 this year, 
leaving a deficit of £13,000,000 on the year’s working. The 
neutral Commissioners would tax the industry a penny per ton 
of coal and devote the million pounds thus raised to improving 
miners’ houses. 


simp! Vv 


On the crucial question of nationalizing the coal- mines 
Mr. Justice Sankey and his three colleagues expressed no opinion, 
for lack of time and want of sufficient evidence. But they con 
demned the present system of ownership and working, and 
said that it must be replaced by “either nationalization or a 
method of unification by national purchase and/or by joint 
control.” ‘‘ We are prepared, however, to report now,” they 
continued, “ that it is in the interests of the country that the 
colliery worker shall in the future have an effective voice in the 
direction of the mine.’ They proposed that the Commission 
should resume its sittings and consider various means of reducing 
the cost of production, which the Coal Controller might put in 
force. It is clear that, unless the output can be increased and the 
working expenses lessened, the nation will have to pay many 
extra millions for its coal, either in taxes or in higher prices. 


Ir. Bonar Law announced the same night in the House ol 
Commons that the Government were prepared to adopt Mr. 
Justice Sankey’s Report “ in the spirit as well as in the lette: 
and to take all the necessary steps to carry out its recommenda- 
tions without delay.” He reminded the public that most of the 
profits which would be absorbed by the miners would have come to 
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the Exchequer under the Excess Profits Duty, so that the net 
cost to the State would be nearly £40,000,000, instead of 
£13,000,000. Mr.. Justice Sankey had undertaken to report 
on nationalization by May 20th. But it depended on the 
miners whether the Commission would continue to sit. 
A strike would put an- end to its work. Mr. Bonar Law 
reminded the miners that the State was at present their 
employer, and that a strike would be directed against 
the community. The Government had gone all lengths to 
avoid such a calamity. But if a strike occurred the Government 
would “ use all the resources of the State to win, and to win 
quickly.” Mr. Bonar Law’s grave warning has been resented 
as a threat by some of the hot-heads who have themselves been 
threatening the nation for weeks past. It was of course no 
threat, but a plain statement of fact. The Government cannot 
abdicate before any section, however powerful it may think 
itself. 

The miners’ delegates would, it is believed, have accepted the 
Government's very liberal offer at their meeting on Friday 
week. But on that day the railwaymen rejected the Government’s 
proposals and threatened a strike. The miners, the transport 
workers, and the railwaymen, forming a “Triple Alliance,” 
had agreed on common action in regard to striking.- Thus, 
although the miners and transport workers were by now on the 
point of arranging a settlement of all disputes, the railwaymen 
seemed to be about to involve them and the community in a 
common disaster. Wiser counsels, however, prevailed. The 
leaders of the “ Triple Alliance’ met Mr. Bonar Law and two 
of his colleagues last Saturday, and in their Conference, of which 
a full official report was published, cleared up some of the strange 
ambiguities and dangerously vague expressions which seem to 
ereep into most labour agreements. Mr. Bonar Law displayed 
admirable tact and patience. He told the delegates plainly that 
the Government were committing themselves to a very large 
expenditure in the hope of contenting the railwaymen and the 
miners, but that the country was in a serious financial] position, 
and could not do more at present. He reminded them, too, 
that they stood to gain far more by peaceful negotiation than by 
fighting the State. 

On Monday night the Government were able to announce that 
the railwaymen’s leaders had agreed on the interpretation of 
the official proposals for a settlement. It is announced as we 
go to press on Thursday that the Nationa] Union of Railway- 
men has d.cided, at a Conferonce of delegates, to accept th» 
Government’s generous terms. The Government have certainly 
tried to adopt as much as possible of the railwaymen’s “ national 
programme.”’ based upon a genuine eight-hours day, with higher 
pay for overtime, night duty, and Sunday duty, and with a 
week’s holiday annually after a year’s service. Up to the end of 
the year no man will receive less pay in standard wages together 
with war. wages than he is now getting, and many men will 
probably receive more if the various rates of pay in different 
districts are. made uniform. In regard to management, the 
Government propose a Joint Committee, representing the Railway 
Executive and the two Unions, to deal with questions of wages 
and conditions of labour. The proposed Ministry of Ways and 
Communications will, they say, avail itself fully of the “* assist- 
ance, co-operation, and advice” of the railwaymen and other 
employees. 


The negotiations with the railwaymen were complicated by 
the question of the men employed in railway workshops. A 
hundred thousand of these engineers.and other craftsmen belong 
to the National Union of Railwaymen, but the majority belong 
to other Unions organized on the old plan by crafts and not by 
industries. The railway shopmen in the National Union 
naturally asked for the same conditions of pay and service as 
their fellow-members. But the rival Association of Railway 
Shopmen warned the Government that the Nationa] Union was 
not empowered to act for the shopmen as a body. The Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers pointed out that, if special terms 
were given to the engineers in the National Union, the whole 
engineering trade would be upset. The Government wisely 
declined to meddle with this hornets’ nest of inter-Union 
rivalries and jealousies. Only a joint Conference of all the 


Unions concerned is capable of adjusting the difficulty. The 
Government might well invite the Industrial Comercnce, as a 
Very representative body, to inquire into this complex and 
obscure question of the railway shopmen, whose ease must not 
be overluoked. 





The miners’ leaders on Wednesday showed their good sense 
by deciding to recommend their followers to accept the Govern- 
ment’s terms. A ballot is to be taken, and it may be hoped 
that the men will follow their leaders’ advice in voting for the 
agreement, just as they did a few weeks ago when the leaders 
recommended a strike. We are bound to say that Mr. Smillie’s 
conduct of the miners’ agitation has been extremely stcilful. 
He knows when to threaten and when to make peacetu] -on- 
cessions. If Mr. Smillie could be induced to go to Faris, he 
might give the Council] of Ten a few useful hints on the art of 
negotiating a satisfactory Peace. 


The Committee appointed last month by the National Industria] 
Conference of employers and workmen has presented a unani- 
mous Report in favour of certain broad principles of reform, 
The Committee proposes that Parliament should, establish a 
maximum working week of forty-eight hours for all workpeople, 
and should legalize minimum rates of wages in all trades. Further, 
it recommends the statutory maintenance of wages at war rates 
for six months from May next. It also suggests that employers 
and workmen should elect a Nationa] Industria] Council of four 
hundred members to advise the Government on industrial 
questions. This seems to us a fruitful idea, which deserves 
serious consideration. Both employers and workmen, and the 
community above all, stand to gain by any organization which 
would tend to prevent disputes arising. 





Mr. Austen Chamberlain has done well in removing the 
Treasury restrictions on new issues of capital for the home 
trade. The revival of industry and the starting of new enter- 
prises have been sorely hampered by the Treasury ban, which 
might perhaps have been lifted a few weeks sooner if the City 
had been unanimous in desiring its removal. Mr. Chamberlain 
explained on Monday that the restrictions on new issues for 
undertakings abroad would be maintained for the present, 
as the foreign exchanges were uncertain, and we needed all our 
capital for British concerns. Mr. Chamberlain’s cautious handling 
of a delicate problem has made him the object of renewed personal 
attacks in the Northcliffe Press, which with Corsican persist nee 
never forgets a vendetta. Whatever Mr. Chamberlain does is 
wrong, in the eyes of these prejudiced critics, 


The true inwardness of the hostility displayed by the North- 
cliffe Press towards Mr. Chamberlain was recalled by the Morning 
Post of Monday. Mr. Chamberlain’s offence was the speech of 
February 19th, 1918, on the connexion between Lord Northcliffe 
and the Ministry, in which he told Mr. Lloyd George that “ the 
Government have surrounded themselves quite unnecessarily 
with an atmosphere of distrust because they have allowed them- 
selves to become so intimately associated with these great news- 
paper proprietors,” He pointed out the impossibility of allowing 
a Minister, through his newspapers, to attack his colleagues or 
distinguished servants of the Government to which he belonged. 
In a later speech, of March llth, 1918, Mr. Chamberlain de- 
nounced the campaign of the Northcliffe Press against individual 
servants of the Crown, whose dismissal or resignation usually 
followed. ‘‘ There has been too much coincidence,” said Mr. 
Chamberlain, in these attacks and removals. Every one felt 
that he was right. 


The newspaper proprictors in question have withdrawn 
from the Government, in deference to public opinion. They have 
retaliated on Mr. Chamberlain, first by protesting against his 
appointment as Chancellor, and then by denouncing every 
official action of his. The Morning Post wittily compares their 
behaviour to that of the pirates in 7'reasure Island, who “ tipped 
the Black Spot” to any comrade who had offended them. 
We may add that, when Long John Silver refused to be cowed 
by the fatal missive, scrawled on a leaf from a Bible, the magic of 
the Black Spot proved vain. If Mr. Chamberlain goes on with 
his work and pays no attention to his malevolent critics, he will 
enjoy the same immunity. He is sure of the support of all sober- 
minded people, who have no intention of being ruled by a sevtion 
of the Press. 


We are strongly in favour of Proportional Representation, but 
we regret none the less that the Government propose to apply it 
to Ireland alone in the Local Government Bill which the House 
of Commons on Monday read a second time. Sir Edward 
Carson and other Ulster Members who opposed the Bill were 
perfectly within their right in insisting that a method of election 
which is not thought good enough for Great Britain should not 
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be forced upon Ireland. They resent the feeling that they are 
being made the subject of an experiment because it does not 
matter whether they suffer or not. The Government propose 
to “ try it on the dog,’ and Ulstermen dislike being treatcd like 
dogs. “They want equality of treatment, not legislative dis- 
parity. They ask us to emphasize the incorporation of Ireland 
in the United Kingdom, and not to weaken the Union by encour- 
aging these centrifugal tendencies in legislation. If the Govern- 
ment proposed “ P.R. all round,” Ulster, we imagine, would 
have little or nothing to say against it. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, in the House of Lords on 
Monday, asked whether the Government realized the full effect 
of their declared policy of deporting to Germany all ensmy 
aliens who had been interned. Lord Jersey was unable to 
give a definite reply. He said, however, that four thousand 
interned Germans did not wish to return to their native land, 
that they could appeal against deportation, and that un- 
defined “reasons of exceptional character” must b2 assigned 
to justify the Government in allowing them to remain. With the 
unmarried German, however respectable, we are not concerned. 
But we confess to anxiety about the German who has lived here 
for years, has married an Englishwoman, and has brought up a 
family, some of whom perhaps have served in the British Navy 
or Army. In such a case the wife, it must be remembered, 
has lost her English nationality and become, technically, an 
enemy alien. If the husband is deported, the wife is virtually 
compelled to accompany him, with the younger children. Lord 
SeIborne was, we think, right in describing such a banishment 
of innocent English women and children to Germany as an 
act of unwarrantable tyranny. 


It seems to us that in such cases, if the police have nothing 
against the enemy alien and if his wife vouches for him, the 
man might be allowed to remain on her guarantee of his good 
behaviour, St. Paul thought that ‘‘ the unbelieving husband is 
sanctified by the wife.’ It is equally reasonable to suppose 
that the ordinary German will imbibe a sufficiency of our ideas 
of right and wrong from his English wife to keep him from 
traitorous practices. However that may be, the English women 
and children must not be allowed to suffer because their husbands 
and fathers were not naturalized before the war. Our law 
requiring a woman to take her husband’s nationality works well 
enough in ordinary times, but as applied now to these English 
women and children it seems positively inhuman. In most 
American States, we believe, a woman who marries an alien 
retains her American citizenship. 


The House of Lords on Wednesday adopted a motion for an 
inquiry into the conditions under which the Government were 
building great motor stores and workshops at Slough. Well- 
known critics of the Ministry have lately made a concerted 
attack on this scheme, suggesting that, like the Loch Doon 
aerodrome and the Chepstow National Shipyard, the Slough 
Stores are an example of Departmental extravagance and folly. 
However, Lord Inverforth, who is an experienced man of 
business as well as Minister of Munitions, gave what seemed to 
be very good reasons for proceeding with his scheme and finishing 
the buildings now under erection, so that the many thousands 
of Army motor-lorries may be properly stored and repaired. 


We fear that some of Lord Inverforth’s newspaper critics have | 


been thinking less of national economy than of the political 


advantages of a “‘ scandal.” <A public inquiry will clear the air. 





The Military Service Bill passed the Report stage in the 
House of Commons on Wednesday. The Opposition, for the 
sake of political effect, proposed a number of amendments, but 
were probably relieved at their rejection by overwhelming 
majorities. Mr. Stanton, the South Wales miners’ leader, told 
these malcontents that ‘“‘ those who wished to put an end to 
Conscription should enable the Government to make a clean job 
of the war and the settlement which was to follow it.” That is 
a complete answer to these disingenuous protests against the 
extension of Compulsory Service until the war is really at an end 
and peace is assured. Mr. Churchill told the House that the 
Government would in no case send large conscript armies into 
Russia, and that our Russian policy must be formulated in 
concert with the Allies or by the League of Nations. If the 


Allies would define their Russian policy, the plain man’s doubts 
would be resolved. 











We gather from the T'imes that members of all parties ara 
urging the Chancellor of the Exchequer to tax a married woman’s 
income separat ly from that of her husband, and to abolish 
the present unfair practice of lumping the two incomes together 
for the purposes of taxation. Mr. Baldwin, the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, said the other day that “it has 
always been an intolerable anomaly to feel that, so far as tax- 
ation was concerned, it would be cheaper to live with a woman 
who was not your wife than with a woman who was.” That is 
to say, a woman’s rights of property are respected by the 
Income Tax Commissioners if she is unmarried, but are dis- 
regarded if she is married. This is not merely an indefensible 
anomaly ; it is also a very serious injustice to many compara- 
tively poor people. Now that the Income Tax rates are very 
high, numerous husbands and wives have to pay much more 
on their joint incomes than they would pay if the incomes were 
assessed separately, as they ought to be. Mr. Chamberlain 
will, we hope, put this right in his Budget. 


A public man who is honest enough to confess that he has made 
a misstatement always inspires us with greater confidence than 
the man who, in the name of consistency, repeats a statement 
which has been proved untrue. We are thinking of Mr. Robert 
Blatchford, the old Socialist, who, some twenty-five years ago, 
in his Merrie England, asserted that the worker receives only 
a third of the produce of his Jat our, and who now in the Sunday 
Herald admits that his authority, a Fabian tract, was “ grossly 
incorrect ’—the truth being, we may add, that the worker re- 
ceives at least two-thirds of the produce while the miner receives 
three-fourths. Our respect for Mr. Blatchford as an honest and 
independent writer is: much increased by his candid admission of 
error. We hope that Mr. Smillie will follow his example. Mr. 
Smillie told the Coal Commission more than once that the worker 
gets only a third of the produce, and he made matters worse by 
suggesting that manual workers produce all wealth, which is 
obviously absurd. Such wild assertions by Trade Union leaders 
naturally cause industrial unrest, as Mr. Blatchford says. 


When the Guards Division marched last Saturday from 
Buckingham Palace to the City, Londoners indicated plainly that 
they were neither weary of military spectacles, nor ungrateful for 
the sacrifices rendered during the war by their sons, nor unmindful 
of the glory gained, at so heavy a cost, by the pick of the Army. 
The parade was held, most appropriately, on the anniversary 
of the day when the Guards, after seven weeks in the line and one 
day’s rest, stood to in time to stem the German onrush which 
was to finish the war—and which did so, in a sense inimical to 
German ambitions. Londoners packed the greater part of tlic 
parade route, and crowded all of it. Especially warm greetings 
were bestowed upon the ex-Guards in plain clothes. It was a happy 
thought to provide Army wagons for the disabled The Prince of 
Wales was givena hearty welcome. The ceremony had a simple 
stateliness whose meaning no spectator could miss, and the under- 
tone of regret for the thousands of gallant dead who might have 
shared in their comrades’ triumph was accentuated by the 
brave cheerfulness of many women in black raiment. But the 
dominant note was one of pride and thankfulness. 


The American Ambassador, Mr. J. W. Davis, addressed to thx 
American Luncheon Club on Friday week a little speech which 
in substance and taste proved him a worthy heir to the high 
traditions of his office. He was glad indeed that it ‘‘ had not 
been abolished before my turn.” In France he had learned 
something of the demands and the curse of modern war; but 
he had the privilege of seeing the Stars and Stripes waving on 
the east bank of the Rhine. When Americans regarded America’s 
share in the war, beside that of her Allies, “* boasting dies on our 
lips before it is uttered ’—though America’s force exerted had 
been one and a quarter times that of France, and three-quarters 
that of Britain. For her share in the war America found com- 
pensation in a new sense of national unity; a new sense of 
strength—the strength that lies in freedom ; a new sense of duty ; 
and a new sense of kinship with Great Britain at home and 
oversea; and finally, tnere was a sense of victory and the 
triumph of right over wrong, of justice over injustice, of humanity 
over barbarism—“ a victory that bids men look up and hope 
again,” 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—— 
MORE HASTE, LESS SPEED. 

WR there has been a bad motor accident, what 

' does the non-expert owner of the car do? If he 
js a wise man, he sits quietly by the side of the road and 
takes great care not to interfere with the expert under the 
car who conducts his operations under a system of enforced 
secrecy. An occasional twitch of the latter’s legs is the only 
visible sign of what he is doing. But though the wise rule is 
not to worry the driver, and any other experts he may have 
enlisted to help him, with questions, suggestions, and 
orders, there comes a time when the non-expert owner, 
with whom of course the ultimate word rests, is forced to 
take action. If it is imperative for various reasons to get 
the car onee more going upon the road, and if the delays 
appear interminable, the owner, however unwilling, may 
find it necessary to bestir himself. For example, if he 
sees that the experts employed have ceased'work on the 
essential motive machinery, and have got out a series of 
maps and are busily engaged in a heated argument as to 
the best road to follow if and when the car can be got going, 
he feels that the time for protest has arrived. He will then 
tell the experts that they must first of all get the car 
to go, and that any argument about the right road 
or the best road must be put off till the motive-power is 
restored. That, we are sorry to say, appears to be the 
situation with which the British people, and indeed the 
whole of the Allies, are confronted just now. The people 
in each Allied country are the owners, and very wisely they 
began by trusting their experts and not interfering. But 
they are now beginning to realize that the delay is becoming 
a terrible danger, 

{t is not to be wondered at that they note with 
alarm that the work of getting the world into motion again 
under Peace conditions has been almost given up, and that 
what is happening under the car-—/.e., in the gloom of the 
Conference chambers -is a discussion about the routes and 
systems which are to be followed after Peace is established. 
In fact, the consideration of what is to be done after dinner 
is seriously interfering with the cooking of the meal. In 
these circumstances, and however reluctant they may be 
to do it, there is nothing for those with whom the final 
word rests—ie., the People of the Allied Nations 
hut to interfere quickly and strongly, end to insist that 
Peace and the restoration of the motive machinery of 
the world must take precedence of ideal reconstruction. 
The world cannot be deprived of the blessings of a settle- 
iment in order to make quite sure that the views of 
this or that nation in regard to the Covenant shall receive 
their full weight. There is no doubt a time for everything, 
but just now it is the time for Peace. That being so, 
those whose duty it is to express, and to help to direct, 
public opinion must speak out plainly, and let the Dele- 
gates in Paris understand that nothing, not even the most 
perfect League of Nations, can compensate for any further 
delay in the conclusion of the main terms of Peace. As 
we see by the declaration of the Bolshevik Republic in 
Budapest, by the German refusal to allow Entente troops 
to land at Dantzig, and by the general confusion on the 
fastern Frontier, from Rumania to Esthonia, the delay in 


enemies of the Entente, of law and order, and of the peace 
and welfare of mankind. Uncertainty—and uncertainty 
there must be till Peace is signed—is loosening every nut, 
screw, and bolt in the great world-fabric. ; 

It is neither wise nor fair, in our opinion, to attack 
individuals or the policy of particular States, and to repre- 
sent that such individuals or such States are responsible 
for the very unfortunate position which now exists in Paris. 
But though we refuse altogether to become instruments 
in creating friction and bitterness between the Allies, it is 
absolutely necessary to speak plainly in regard to 
the facts. Unless this is done there can be no remedy. 
The essential fact which has emerged is that once again 
undue haste has been the mother of delay. By trying to 
do things too quickly we have produced something like a 
deadlock. We have proved once more that the short cut 
may take twice as long as traversing the main road. (Con- 
sidering the vast complexities of the questions and the 








a 


enormous number of conflicting interests involved, and 
considering also the difficulties in regard to ratification which 
must exist in many States, and especially in the Unite: 
States of America, we can now see that it was most unwise 
to attempt to settle the Constitution of the League of 
Nations before the Peace was concluded, or even con- 
currently with the Peace negotiations. It ought to have 
been remembered that the qualities which make goo! 
creators of international Constitutions are often quite 
different from those which are required to make a 
sound Peace settlement and to restart the civil life of the 
world. In these circumstances it seems to us that the 
wise thing to dois to conclude the sanest and soundest 
Peace procurable—i.e., a Peace which shall best provide 
against what we have always called the sowing of the 
dragon's teeth, the leaving open of causes for fresh wars, 
such as were left open by the annexation of Alsace-Lorrain« 
in 1871, and to follow up this Peace settlement by the 
creation of a Solemn League and Covenant, to be made by 
the Allies, but having open doors for the Neutrals, for the 
new States created by the terms of Peace, and finally and 
under wise conditions for the admission of our late enemies. 
What is the obstacle to such a course? As we under- 
stand the situation, though we fully admit that our view 
may be a mistaken one, so thick is the fog of Peace, Presi 
dent Wilson objects to allowing Peace to come in front of the 
League for two reasons. In the first place, he thinks that 
the special policy which he has very much at heart in the 
matter of the League may be prejudiced if the Constitution 
of the League is thought out and argued out after Peace 
is an accomplished fact. According to those who claim 
to understand his views, his attitude, not an unreasonable 
one per se, might be expressed in these words: ‘ [ firm, 
believe that I have got a plan for the League of Nations 
which is of vast importance to the future of the human race. 
Unfortunately, however, there are several States which 
disagree with my plan. The only way in which 1 can 
overcome this disagreement is by giving the Powers in 
question some quid pro quo. 1 can get their agreement, 
that is, to things about the League of Nations which the 
dislike, but which I think vital, if I humour them 1} 
agreeing to this or that matter as regards boundarie., 
indemnities, and so forth —matters to my mind of infinitely 
less importance than the establishment of the League on 
sound grounds, In other words, if I let Peace be made 
hefore I have got my Covenant passed I shall spoil my 
hand, and shall have to enter the Convention for establis!) 
ing the League with no assets to trade with. It is therefore 
not business to ask me to agree to Peace and then take my 
chance of getting my schemes accepted in the Convention. 
Further, we can imagine President Wilson adding: * I 
have got a very difficult hand to play in America. The 
American people, I firmly believe, are on my side. They 
desire a good Peace, but even more than a good Peace 
they desire the foundation of a Solemn League and Cove- 
nant which will make war impossible in the future. The 
American is at bottom an idealist, and what he cares for 
more than anything else is the abolition of war. But wader 


| the American Constitution the President is unfortunately 


not in a position to act as a full plenipotentiary for hs 
country. Ina sense ratification is required by the Legis'a- 
ture in all countries, but in most countries this is a mere 


‘ ; I I | form, since the Prime Ministers are only in power because 
making a settlement is proving the opportunity for the | 


they have the confidence of the Legislatures. If they could 
not get the Legislatures to do what they wanted, they 
would cease to be Prime Ministers. The President of the 
United States, however, has got under the Constitution 
a partner, though a junior partner, in the matter of Treat) 

making. And here the old rule applies: He who has a 
partner has a master. My partner is the Senate, who in 
this particular matter of Peace Treaties, and indeed of all 
Treaties, is given executive as well as legislative functions. 
But this special and peculiar power conferred upon the 
Senate is not even conferred upon the majority of the 
Senate. Under a special provision in the Constitution, 
Treaties must be ratified by a two-thirds majority of those 
present in the Senate when the voting takes place, This 
means that a body of Senators who number one-third of 
the Senate plus one, or, if a certain number of the Senate 
absent themselves, possibly even a smaller number of 
Senators, have a right to veto any Treaty presented to 
them. Now, knowing my countrymen as I do, [ am quite 
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sure that public opinion would prevent the minority of the 
Senate vetoing any Peace terms which the American 
Delezation and the rest of the Allies had agreed upon. 
is eager for Peace, and no one would dare to place 
an obstacle inits way. But it is otherwise with the question 
of the League ef Nations. There it is quite possible that 
a minority might insist on amendments in a carefully 
balanced scheme which would upset the whole equipoise 
and render agreement by the rest of the Powers impossible. 
Now the plain common-sense politics of these facts is that 
if the Covenant is tacked to the Peace terms as I desire it 
shall be tacked, there is a very great chance of my being 
able to overcome the right of veto of the one-third minority 
plus one in the Senate, and establish, not only Peace for the 
present, but Peace for future times. If, on the other hand, 
} have to bring the Peace and the League separately and 
at different times before the Senate, I run the risk of the 
first being accepted and the latter held up. Therefore, 
and feeling as I do, it is my public duty to insist on Peace 
and the Covenant being linked together, and linked in a 
way which will make them inseparable.’ 

That, we believe, is a fair representation of President 
Wilson’s view. We are very loth to criticize it, and we are 
certainly very far from regarding it as in itself a selfish 
or unreasonable view. There is nothing in the holding of 
such a view which is in the very least to the discredit of 
the President, either in the matter of heart or of head. 
At the same time, and following out our plea for plain 
speaking, we think that in all the circumstances it is a 
dangerous and an unwise view, and one moreover which is 
not likely to succeed. We believe it would be far better 
for President Wilson to agree to the plan of first making 
the best possible Peace terms, and then taking up once 
again the work of establishing a League of Nations. It is 
not in the least necessary to assume that because it has 
proved impossible to carry the League at lightning speed 
and in a hurry, therefore the work already done has been 
done in vain. Again, we think it much too pessimistic 
to suppose that the Powers will offer a cynical and selfish 
opposition to the League simply because they have got the 
Peace terms they want, and do not wish to part with any 
portion of their sovereignty. To every Power, remember, 
the League, if it can be established, offers a tremendous 
reward the reward of being obliged to reduce its expendi- 
ture on Army and Navy to police proportions, and of 
obtaining a policy of national insurance without a premium. 

In these circumstances it seems to us that the practical 
steps to be taken should be as follows: (1) The conclusion 
as rapidly as possible of the establishment of Peace, and 
(2) the assembly of a Convention which shall quietly, deliber- 
ately, and without undue haste or hustle establish a League 
and Covenant. And here let us suggest incidentally that 
in the case of the United States, and any other of the 
Allied nations whose Constitutions require it, there should 
be representation, not merely of the Executive, but of any 
other body concerned in the Constitution with the making 
of Treaties. At the same time, and in order as far as 
possible to satisfy President Wilson’s personal views, we 
think it would be quite reasonable that the Allies should 
make among themselves a special Treaty in which they 
would bind themselves as soon as ever Peace was made to 
take up at once the work of drafting a Solemn League and 
Covenant. They might indeed in this Treaty even puta 
time-limit, say of six months, for the drawing up of the 
Covenant. More than this, not merely to secure it still 
further but to make it actual, they might in the Peace terms 
leave over certain problems, such, for example, as the 
precise delimitation of frontiers, to the League of Nations 
contemplated in the Treaty between the Allies signed 
the same day as the Treaty of Peace. This would make it 
not only an obligation of honour but of high political con- 
venience, nay, necessity, to create a League of Nations, 
and a League of Nations which should have the power and 
the will to act. We should like to go further, and in the 


America 


Treaty of Peace have it stated that certain territories, | 
as, for example, the Kiel Canal and a small zone on each side | 
ef it, should be handed over for ever to the League of 


Nations as soon as that League is established. A similar 
disposition should be made of Heligoland, and possibly of 
one or two other places the des‘ination of which is now 
proving an apple of discord among the VPowers. 


possession of such places. if there were not too many of 
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ro and if they were wisely chosen, might act as a 
most valuable form of cement for the League. 





THE BRIGHTER SIDE OF NATIONALIZATION. 

rIXHE industrial disputes seem as we write to be in a 

fair way of settlement. The miners’ leaders have 
advised the men to accept the Government's terms. The 
transport workers have arranged their differences with 
their employers. The railwaymen, it is thought, will agree 
to the Government’s proposals, as defined in conference 
with Mr. J. H. Thomas. For our part, we cannot suppose 
that either the railwaymen or the miners will forget their 
traditional British belief in compromise, and reject the 
Government’s generous offers because they do not comply 
with the men’s whole demands. The practical question 
for the nation now becomes one of ways and means. Vast 
sums have been promised and must be paid in increased 
wages to the railwaymen, miners, and transport workers. 
All the profits of these industries as at present conducted 
are likely to be absorbed by the workmen, leaving a con- 
siderable deficit. It is useless to lament the fact, and 
foolish to seek consolation in the thought that Labour is 
ruining the country and the workman by its demands. 
The only sensible thing to do is to consider how we may 
reorganize the railways, transport services, and mines so as 
to pay the higher wages without imposing a great burden 
on the taxpayer or the trader. It is clear that, so far as the 
railways, canals, and docks are concerned, State control is 
inevitable. In regard to the mines, Mr. Justice Sankey 
and his three independent colleagues have expressed the 
general view that the present system of individual owner 
ship and management “ stands condemned,” and that some 
other system of working our coal deposits must be devised. 
We shall not prejudge the issue which the Coal Industry 
Commission has now to discuss in detail, but it is clear that 
the only practicable alternative to the present system is 
some form of State control. In these circumstances we 
may well consider whether there is not, after all, a brighter 
side of nationalization as well as the darker side, and 
whether Great Britain, who has faced and overcome so 
many dangers in the course of her long history, may not 
demonstrate to the world her capacity for dealing success- 
fully with the new political and economic problems which 
are involved in the State control of great national industries. 
In regard to the railways and transport services, at any 
rate, we think that the prospects are hopeful. 

If we adopt the policy of nationalizing the railways, we 
must not be half-hearted about it. There must be complete 
control or none at all. Any attempt to let the railway 
companies manage the lines under Departmental super- 
vision would infallibly lead to disaster, for the simple 
reason that no one authority would be responsible for the 
development of the industry, or could be fairly blamed for 
any shortcomings. We cannot afford to entrust our 
railways to a dual control, each of the two parties to which 
would, like Messrs. Spenlow and Jorkins, blame the other i! 
anything went wrong. If the State decides to assume 
responsibility for the railways, it must take them into its 
hands and work them as a national enterprise, calling to its 
aid the most expert advisers who can be found, and disre- 
garding all conflicting local and private interests. The 
State Railway Administration could not permit its efforts 
to be sterilized by timid or jealous traders. The Post 
Office, as is well known, had to restrict the parcel post 
service, partly in deference to the railway companies, 
which resented competition in traffic, partly 
because country tradesmen feared, quite needlessly, the 
competition of the large London stores. Nothing of that 
sort could be tolerated by a State railway service, which 
would have to consider only the interests of the community 
as a whole. We believe that a Railway Administration, 
stafied by really competent men and directed by a chief 
with ideas and enthusia$n, might work tremendous reforms 
in our transport services. The parcel traffic, worked in 
co-operation instead of in competition with the Post Office, 
might be developed at once to the general advantage. But 
| that is only a small item of the programme which we might 
draw up. Passengers to the North, for example, might 
have a choice of trains at convenient intervals by one 
having a routes 
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relieved of the dreary waits at some Mugby Junction, 
which are often due to the refusal of one railway company 
to consult another while drawing up time-tables. The 
trader might find the carriage of his wares greatly expedited 
by a uniform and systematic handling of the goods traffic. 
The appalling waste which is exemplified in the hauling of 
trains of empty trucks over long distances would certainly 
be checked. It would be possible to consider seriously the 
question of central goods stations such as Mr. Gattie has 
proposed, thus relieving the streets of London and other 
great cities of an immense amount of heavy traffic between 
one railway station and another. The vital question of coal 
transport could be dealt with in peace time as it has been 
dealt with during the war, when by a little planning and 
forethought much unnecessary haulage of coal has been 
avoided. We should expect an efficient Railway Adminis- 
tration to advertise freely. The Government have learned 
in the case of recruiting, and still more in the case of War 
Bonds, that even the State must advertise nowadays, and 
that advertising pays handsomely. Therefore a State 
railway service would have to remind people of the charms 
of this or that resort, and of the advantages to business 
which the railways could offer by an express parcels service, 
with facilities for collection and delivery. The Director- 
General of Railways would have to create new demands, 
and to encourage commerce and travel in every possible 
way. If he could, on the one hand, lessen the waste that 
now prevails, and, on the other hand, promote enterprise 
both among the railway officials and among private 
traders, it is conceivable that we might yet find railway 
nationalization a blessing in disguise. 

We are well aware of the fact that the Post Office, our 
chief experiment in nationalization, has not been an 
unmixed success, and that its management of the telephones, 
for instance, has compared unfavourably, in some ways, 
with that of the National Telephone Company. But we 
doubt whether it is safe to infer that, because the Post 
Oftice is disappointing, a State railway service would 
necessarily fail. There is an obvious difference between 
the two cases. Our postal and telegraphic services are of 
great importance, but they are not absolutely essential to 
our existence, as the railways are. Townsfolk could get 
their food if the Post Office suddenly ceased work, but 
they would be starved if the railways broke down. Now, 
it seems to us that, though we tolerate a great deal of 
slackness and inefficiency in our Postal Administration, 
we should not, as a nation, be disposed to overlook similar 
faults in a Railway Administration. Every one would be 
afiected by railway mismanagement, and every one would 
complain loudly and bitterly. If there is one thing that 
Government oflicials fear, it is a public chorus of complaint, 
echoed in the newspapers and in questions to Ministers in 
Parliament. We are inclined to believe that a State 
railway service would be efficient because its directors would 
stand in wholesome fear of the public, and would be 
unable to conceal their mistakes or omissions from the 
watchful traveller and trader. Publicity is a very real 
safeguard against the dangers of bureaucracy—dangers 
which we do not undervalue, but which we would not 
exaggerate. As to the precise form which nationalization 
must take, there is room for difference of opinion. We 
are attracted by the New South Wales plan, described in 
Monday’s Morning Post by Mr. Beeby, the Minister for 
Labour of that State. New South Wales has a Railway 
Commission, whose members are appointed for seven years 
and take no part in politics. The Commission has sole 
control of the railways, and enjoys a free hand, so long 
as it pays the interest on the capital expended by the State. 
The railwaymen are forbidden to strike, but enjoy special 
privileges in regard to their wages and conditions of labour, 
with security of tenure and the right of appeal to an inde- 
pendent Industrial Court when a dispute arises. The rail- 
ways have been worked to the general satisfaction, and the 
railwaymen have had only one serious strike. New South 
Wales, it is clear, has something to teach us in regard to 
railways, though the problem here is, of course, far greater 
and more complicated. Sir Eric Geddes, on the other hand, 
seems to contemplate a Railway Department of the usual 
type, though it is true that his policy, if he has one, has 
not been fully disclosed. It would be well, we think, 
if the railways could be kept out of politics, like the 
Navy or the Army or the Police. But whatever kind of 








organization is adopted, we need not despair of success. The 
ailways must be efficiently managed because our national 
prosperity depends upon them. The coal-mines must be 
properly managed and developed for the same very sufficient 
reason. These problems must be solved and will be solved, 
for we cannot afford to regard them as insoluble. 





PUBLIC UTILITY SOCIETIES FOR HOUSING. 
R. ADDISON'S new Housing Bill impresses us as a 
useful measure which will cause houses to he 
built. The leading idea of the Bill is to compel Local 
Authorities to prepare housing schemes within three 
months, and to carry them out within a fixed period, 
At the same time this compulsion is sweetened by the 
offer of a very generous measure of State aid. We are 
not blind admirers of centralization in general, or of the 
Local Government Board in particular. But it must be 
admitted that, if the many Housing Acts on the Statute 
Book have failed to produce any marked improvement 
in housing conditions, the reason lies in the apathy of 
too many Local Authorities, and in the reluctance of the 
more active Councils to grapple seriously with the problem 
for fear of increasing the rates. We know very well that 
this is by no means the sole reason for the scarcity of 
houses. The fatal check administered to the building 
trade by the Budget of 1909 has accounted for much. 
But we are thinking now of municipal housing, which 
Parliament has made repeated efforts to encourage witli- 
out achieving much success. The new Bill promises better 
things because it will enable the Local Government Board 
to exert an irresistible pressure on the apathetic local body, 
and on the apathetic ratepayers whom it too faithfully 
represents. For, if a District Council fails to produce or 
execute a housing scheme, the Board is empowered to 
transfer the obligation to the County Council, or, in case 
of need, to do the work itself aud present the bill to the 
District Council. We imagine that these drastic powers 
will seldom have to be exercised, for the fear of direct 
State interference in local affairs, with the additional 
cost to the ratepayers that it will involve, is calculated to 
awaken the most stubborn and indifferent Council to the 
importance of housing its people decently. The Bill, as 
we have said, offers the Local Authorities most liberal 
inducements to do their duty, in the shape of loan: on 
easy terms and a contribution towards any loss that may 
be sustained on housing schemes. What is still more to 
the purpose, the Bill shows the local bodies how they 
may get houses built without undertaking the immediate 
responsibility for the work, The clause authorizing loans 
and grants to Public Utility Societies for housing is, we are 
inclined to think, the most practical clause in the Bill, 
since it opens the way for private initiative, which is the 
great antiseptic to the evils of officialdom. 

As Public Utility Societies are, we think, destined to 
play a great part in the near future, it may be well to 
explain their nature. A Public Utility Society is essentially 
a co-operative undertaking, designed to carry out schemes 
for the benefit of the community. It is managed on 
commercial lines by representatives of the shareholders, 
but, unlike an ordinary business, it is content with a modest 
dividend which must not be exceeded. The Housing Bill, 
we may note, fixes the maximum dividend at 6 per cent. 
It is to the direct interest of the shareholders to see that 
the Society is efficiently managed ; at the same time they 
are not tempted to adopt illicit methods of making a profit, 
to the public disadvantage. In the case of Housing Socie- 
ties of this kind the Bill provides that no shareholder shall 
hold shares to a value exceeding £200—an attempt to 
prevent the one-man company from appearing under a 
new guise. There is no limit to the amount that any 
person may lend to a Society, though he may not ostensibl, 
control it. The Hobhouse Committee, in its Report on 
Housing Societies, recommended very wisely that the 
tenants should be entitled to subscribe for shares, and that 
a Tenants’ Committee should be represented on the Board 
of Management by at least a fourth of the members. It 
recommended also that a tenant should enjoy security 
of tenure, unless he failed to pay his rent, or damaged the 
property, or was guilty of “bad neighbourship ”—an 
offence of which the Tenants’ Committee would be the 
sole judge. The Public Utility Society thus combines, 
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as it seems to us, the good features both of municipal and 
private enterprise. It has a defir ‘unction to perform, 
it has the goodwill of the State ana the Local Authority, 
and it enjoys special financial advantages, which in the 
case of housing will include a State loan up to three- 
fourths of the capital expended, a State grant for initial 
expenses, and a State subsidy of 40 per cent. towards the 
interest on and repayment of the State loan, making nearly 
a third of the whole capital charges. On the other hand, 
the Society is free to manage its business in its own way 
without the endless formalities that hamper central or 
local administrators. It can enlist the help of experi- 
enced property-owners, architects, builders, and con- 
tractors without interminable delay, and it can allot them 
shares in the undertaking so that they may have a special 
incentive to do their best. Before the war it had been 
shown that this hybrid kind of enterprise was practicable, 
and that the opportunity of doing public service while 
securing a safe investment at a moderate rate of interest 
appealed strongly to many men. There is now an almost 
unlimited field for the Public Utility Society. 

We are glad to see that the idea of co-operation between 
a Society of this kind and the Local Authority has been 
adopted in the Bill. This idea, which gained the approval 
of the Rural District Councils Association in 1913, was 
cordially commended by Mr. G. H. Roberts, Mr. Leslie 
Scott, and Mr. E. G. Strutt in the book on British Agqri- 
culture: the Nation’s Opportunty (John Murray) which 
embodied their Report on the employment of Service 
men on the land. hey cited a case in which a District 
Council, desiring to build a hundred cottages without 
unduly burdening the rates, arranged that seven of its 
members should form a Public Utility Society. The 
Council secured for the Society a State loan of two-thirds 
of the capital required, and gave the Society every facility 
for doing the work, with the help of the district surveyor. 
Under the new Bill schemes of this sort will be simplified 
and encouraged. The authors to whom we have referred 
proposed that the Chairman of a Council and the clerk 
should be on the Board of Managers of the Housing Society, 
together with nominees of the County Council and the 
Board of Agriculture. They suggested also that the local 
Council might buy the land and lease it to the Society, 
so as to reduce the amount of capital required. The new 
Bill empowers any Local Authority to make grants or 
loans to a Society, to subscribe for shares, and to guarantee 
the interest on the shares, so that a very wide measure 
of co-operation between the local Council and the local 
Society would be permissible. Now that public opinion 
has been thoroughly aroused to the urgency of the housing 
question, we believe that Local Authorities will bestir 
themselves and take advantage of the new opportunities 
and the new methods. The private builder, whose trade 
has been hard hit by the war will welcome the chance of 
resuming work, if not for himself, at any rate in co-operation 
with the Local Authority through a Public Utility Society. 
The public demand for more houses and the private 
trader’s demand for an opportunity to use his experience 
and his capital will combine, we think, to obtain the 
desired result, now that the State is prepared to grant 
the necessary assistance in loans and subsidies. The Bill 
‘ixes at two years the term within which it is prepared to 
help municipal and semi-public enterprise. Provided 
ilways that materials can be obtained, the Public Utility 
Societies will, we think, be able to do a great deal of build- 
ing before the two years are up. We hope that they will 
build well,and have regard not merely to convenience but 
also to taste. 





THE PRESERVATION OF OUR COMMON-LANDS. 


W K are in strong sympathy with the requests made, 
y and with the point of view taken, by the depu- 
tation from the Commons Preservation Society when they 
met Lord Ernle, the President of the Board of Agriculture, 
on Monday. The object of the deputation was to impress 
upon the Board of Agriculture the need of great circum- 
peetion in permitting the enclosure of commons, even 
for a purpose per se so good as the increasing of the cultivable 
area of the country. The deputation did not ask for, and 
did not desire to do, anything to prevent such an increased 
cultivation. On the contrary, like all good citizens, they 








wished to further the improved cultivation and the im- 
proved fertility of the English soil. They did, however, 
wish that the Board, without whose fiat it is now practically 
impossible to enclose common-land, should bear always 
in mind the uses of the remaining common-land of England. 
They must never forget that common-lands, hallowed both 
by their natural beauty and by their history, still play a 
great part in the national life. It would be difficult to 
exaggerate their uses in regard to the health and happiness 
of the nation. There is perhaps nothing in the world that 
gives more true happiness and enjoyment than the wastes 
and open spaces of a land so crowded as is Southern England, 
and especially the Home Counties—counties which, by a 
bountifal dispensation of Providence, happen to be the 
places in which the manorial system was strongest and 
freest, and therefore where it was most difficult to enclose 
the wastes. England wants every inch of her common- 
land, as we have said, for purposes of health and happiness, 
and woe to those who decrease that total area on any 
pretext whatever. This does not of course mean that no 
piece of common is ever to be planted or cultivated or 
taken for some public improvement ; but it does mean, or 
at any rate ought to mean, that no enclosure shall if possible 
ever be sanctioned without an equivalent increase of land 
being devoted to public uses somewhere else. The rule 
should be—No diminution of the area over which the 
public can roam and enjoy themselves. 

Remember that what we are doing, and rightly doing, at 
the present moment in the matter of more intensive culti- 
vation, and of turning Britain once more from a pasture 
land into an arable country, and still more in our encourage- 
ment of small-holdings, is inevitably reducing—we had 
almost said spoiling—England for purposes of health and 
recreation. Not unnaturally the small-holder—the man 
with from two to ten acres, and the man who cultivates 
every rod of land he hae got as if it were a garden—-becomes 
much more excited against those whom he calls trespassers 
than does the farmer of five hundred to a thousand acres 
or the lord of ample park-lands. Except for the towns- 
man’s dreadful habit of not shutting gates, for the greater 
part of the year walking over grass does little or no harm. 
Also the big agriculturist is far less fussy, and is not cut 
to the heart as is the small man when a careless foot destroys 
a turnip or a mangel-wurzel. Any one who has lived in 
France or Switzerland and has seen something of la petile 
culture will know the literally venomous feeling which the 
peasant-proprietor has for the man who tramps across 
his fields, Therefore, unless we are careful, England will 
in the future be far more closely shut against the townsman 
who loves the country, or even the countryman who does 
not happen to have land of his own. It is indeed not too 
much to say that with the coming of the owner-cultivator, 
and, alas! the closing or cultivation of so many of the 
great parks, there will be literally nothing but the commons 
and manoria] wastes where men and women will be able 
to take their pleasure in the spring and summer, and go 
a-maying or a-blackberrying. An imaginative man might 
look to a time when a strong and powerful * Small-Holders’ 
and General Agriculturists’ Anti-Trespass League and 
Association” will pass resolutions ax issue up-to-date 
literature in order to make it clear that they are determined 
not to have their lands trampled over by the errant towns- 
man. We see in vision a new version of Keats’s famous 
sonnet published by the League in order to show that they 
are not altogether without an aesthetic sense: “ Happy is 
England! I must be content To know all other verdures 
but her own.” The reformed sonnet would probably go 
on: “Happy is England! Sweet her well-tarred high 
ways, Enough their simple mudlessness for me.” But if 
something of this kind happens, as it is almost certain to 
happen, we shall begin to realize the truth of the saying 
that it is impossible to be patriotic about a high road, and 
that if we are to cultivate, as we must, every feeling that 
makes a man’s heart beat quicker at the thought of England 
we must see to it that England remains beautiful, and that 
even in the name of increased food production the people 
of England are not “ warned off the grass.” 

All hail, then, to the Commons Preservation Societ 
who have done so much to preserve for the mass of the 
population the beauties of England. They have fough 
and successfully fought, every foe, from lords of the manor, 
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anxious to snap up pieces of common-land cheap, District 
Councils, and even the Central Government itself; and 
now perhaps their last and most difficult struggle is to 
be with the small-owner and the intensive cultivator 
(may his shadow never grow less!) in order to preserve 
the last remains of our commons and open spaces. As a 
nation we owe to the Commons Preservation Society the 
greatest benefits, and we shall indeed be wanting in 
gratitude if we do not do everything we can, by subscrip- 
tions and other help, to assist that admirable body—a 
body, too, which is a perfect model of good administration, 
and which does, we venture to say, with its very moderate 
income more good than many Societies which spend ten 
times as much money. A similar blessing may be called 
down upon the head of the National Trust. Though 
they do not deal directly with common-lands, and their 
purposes are somewhat more aesthetic and _ historical, 
they too have done a most notable work in preserving the 
beauties of England. Indeed, they might in one sense 
claim to have done even more, for they have not only 
fought to retain land that was covered by public rights. 
but have actually added enormously to the ager publicus, 
cither by raising subscriptions for the purchase of beautiful 
pieces of land which are henceforth held for ever to public 
uses, or by inducing public-spirited and patriotic land- 
owners to place large tracts of private land in such a position 
that they will be a source of public enjoyment for ever. 
(Witness the arrangement made in regard to large portions 
of open land on Exmoor with the late Sir Charles Acland.) 
And here, in the hopes that some of our readers may be 
inclined at once to send cheques to either or both of these 
bodies, we may add the names and addresses of the Secre- 
taries, both of them men to whom the good cause owes 
much. For the National Trust the Rev. Canon Rawnsley is 
Hon. Secretary, and subscribers may send their contributions 
to him at the offices of the National Tfust, 25 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, 8.W. 1. For the Commons Preserva- 
tion Society, subscribers and those who want to know about 
the work may address themselves to Lawrence Chubb, 
Ksq., at the Society's offices at the same address. 

In saying what we have said, however, we have by no 
means exhausted all the good work that has been done by 
the Commons Preservation Society for the nation. Certain 
other aspects are touched upon in a letter by one of the 
Vice-Presidents. Some of these points may be briefly 
summarized here. One, which was a very obvous one, 
was that the commons and open spaces may play a very 
considerable part in helping to keep the small-holder on 
the land, The small-holder may not be able to live by 
cultivating an acre or a couple of acres intensively, but his 
chance of doing so will be enormously increased if he has 
the right of turning out on the common his ducks and geese 
and goats. If he can acquire rights of grazing, which in 
most eases, remember, belong, not to the public, but to a 
distinct body of commoners, this right of grazing may for 
him make just the difference between success and failure. 
Another very interesting side-benefit conferred upon the 
nation by the Commons Preservation Society is worth 
noting, and is thus described in the letter to which we have 
alluded above :— 

*“As a resident in Surrey keenly interested in all military 
affairs, 1 was immensely struck during the war with the benefits 
which the large commons and open spaces of Surrey conferred 
upon the nation. Our heaths and downs stood ready and open, 
not only for the camps, but for the training-grounds of our 
soldiers. In the very first week or fortnight of the war they 
were made available for the work of military preparation. I 
shall never forget the way in which first the tents and then the 
huts sprang up on all sides of me, and how in the gorse and 
heather, bramble patches and thickets, ditches, gravel-pits and 
chelk-pits, the men at once began to learn their first lesson in 
the art of defending their liberty and their native land—an art 
which they were destined to practise throughout the world, 
from the Tigris to the Somme. Those who think this argument 
fails because the Government can, in an emergency, commandeer 
all the land they want, are mistaken. If the Surrey commons 
had been eut up into little fields, they would not have been of 
half the value which they were for camps and training-grounds, 
wud the time and energy taken to make them even moderately 
useful for these purposes must have been very great. Unques- 
tionably the Commons Preservation Society, to which we so 
largely owe the saving of the Surrey commons, deserves well of 
ihe nation. Though no doubt they did not know it, by saving 
our open spaces they were preparing for war. These circum- 


stances, amongst a host of others, make me more than ever 
convinced of the need of preventing further enclosures of 
common-land on any pretext whatever. 


And I say this though 





I am a most convinced and ardent supporter of the policy of the 
plough, and of making England, as far as may be, se f-support ine 
in the matter of food. I go so far indeed in my desire to keep 
our open spaces intect that I should like to see the principle 
adopted that in cases where it is essential, as no doubt it some. 
times is, to take common-land for public purposes, an equivalent 
acreage should always be dedicated in some other place to the 
uses of health and recreation, so that the acreage of the country 
preserved for all time from building and enclosure shall not be 
diminished. That is the only safe and certain way of preventing 
England becoming nothing but farms, gardens, allotments, and 
streets—mean and otherwis». I will yield to no man in my 
admiration for the plough, the pigsty, and the potato patch, 
but man cannot live by these alone. He must also have ‘ the 
wind on the heath.’ ” 





THE DELUSIVE EXTRA. 

;\XTRAS in the plural are very real and tangible. There 

4 is nothing delusive about them. They mean whatever is 
not necessary to life and health, but is necessary to our standard 
of living. They—together with a few other immaterial things — 
make life worth living. This is a secret which has been kept 
for ages from the mass of the people. Now, however, it is out. 
What use will the mass make of it now that they know it ? 
A listening world is p:xtiently waiting to hear. But 
extra in the singular which we all desire, whether we are well- 
to-do or not, is something quite different. We shall still pursue 
that even when the plural extras are within our reach. It 
is a dream, an hallucination, a will-o’-the-wisp. It may take 
any form. It dances in front of our eyes in any shape, and no 
sooner do we seem to have grasped it than we see it again once 
more just out of reach. Most commonly perhaps it looks like 
a pound a week or a hundred a year, according to our situation 
in life. No doubt it tantalizes richer folk in the guise of an 
extra thousand. It need not, however, pretend to be a bank- 
note. Ji may look like a new room, or even a cupboard, even 
some little new thing to put into that room or cupboard. We 
may see it as an acre, or any fraction of an acre, or a huge square 
mile of hillside. It may appear to us as some little advantage 
that some one else has got, or we may turn round and descry 
it in the past as a lurking, futile regret. In this last position 
its unreality can never be proved. We can never even think 
we have got hold of it. Our friends know that it is one of our 
delusions, but we ourselves shall never be sure. “ If I had but 
seized that little extra,’’ we say, “when it was within my grasp!” 
People are unsympathetic about our mischance. Outsiders 
always believe that a man owes his fate in small things and 
great to his personality, unless his luck is so very bad as to 
arouse their pity or so very good as to set them envying. When 
the desired extra is a sum a year, it may be pursued for selfish 
or for unselfish purposes. More often still it may be wanted as 
an excuse. We know we do not run our business as efficiently, 
or keep our houses as well, or look as smart as we should like. 
The reason is—so we say—that we are without the extra which 
would put all in order. If we had just that, we should fear 
no criticism. Sometimes we get it—and our friends who have 
kept a straight face during our explanations laugh outright. 
Perhaps we ourselves may be obliged to confess that we were 
under a delusion. 

Some people keep up a character for generosity, at any rate 
in their own eyes, almost entirely upon the thought of that 
delusive extra. They have all the will to give, so they say; 
indeed, the only reason that they desire more money is that 
they might be able to do so. When they get it they remain 
very “near,” and are surprised themselves to sce that the 
extra has been of no practical use to them—or rather to 
It still dances in front and waves banknotes 
which they cannot get hold of. No extra has ever been known 
to make a mean man generous. Now and then a woman may 
seem to change her character because of a legacy, but that is 
because she has ceased to be altogether a trustee, and no longer 
regards the money passing through her hands as ‘‘turnoyer” 
and not fortune. 

Almost every one who has any land indulges the hope of getting 
an extra bit. It is natural to men to desire to inherit the earth 
and to pass it on too. A little bit extra satisfies their craving 
when they have got it no more finally than meat and drink 
satisfy their appetite. One reason is that the possession o! 
land brings dignity with it, and we are all insatiable for dignity, 
though we all laugh at other people’s notion of how to get it. 
In the days when a numerous household was supposed, at 
least by the vulgar, to give position, what housekeeper did 
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not long for on» extra servant to complete her staff, one extra 
pair 0 hired legs to do the thing which no one has leisure 
to accomplish-—‘‘ run with a note.” 

Very few people have quite as much room in their house as 
they would like, whether it is large or small. ‘Jf only I had 
somewhere to put "whatever it may be, from old newspapers 
to a growing family or library—we hear them say. By the by, 
is it not a noticeable fact that if people add on a long-talked-of 
yoom, they seem almost always to quit the house shortly after- 
wards? They have got their extra, and found they want 
something else. Who, again, is satisfied with a title when once 
he has managed to get it? He wants another The 
extra which he thought would fill his cup has left it only 
meanly replenished. Perhaps the most delusive of all delusive 
extras is a little extra time. If we get it we almost never 
fill it! We hear of men who say that their regular literary 
employment makes it impossible for them to write a book. Do 
they write it when circumstances bring some leisure within their 
reach? If a man complains that he never has the extra time 
which would allow him to read, you may be pretty sure either 
that he makes time and does read, or that he does not want to, 
and that in his holidays he never reads at all. A litile extra 
liberty is another thing which we have all sighed for in our day, 
but if the ties are broken by which we were bound we seldom do 
the things we dreamed of. The would-be traveller finds himself 
still at home, the would-be scholar is still a dilettante, the 


one. 


woman who vowed to “ live her own life ’ lives the one she lived 
before, and the man who wanted liberty for new work takes it 
for new idleness. 

It is very easy to movalize on this subject, to deprecate the 
instinct which makes us long to catch this extra butterfly which 
can never be caught, but for our own part we believe that all 
such moralization is absurd. The pursuit of the extra that we 
wish for may not be a fine thing like the pursuit of the ever- 
If a man 
vives it up, it means that he gives up the hope of happiness 
altogether. If some friend of ours is struck down by a great 
loses his wife or his child or suffers some other irre. 


receding ideal, but it is the best sport in the world. 


oTTow. 
parable misfortune 
cxtra exclaim with ready pity : “ Poor fellow! what zest will he 
find now in the chase!” He will have no pleasure in the 
thought of his new toy ; he won't want his garden, or his extra 
money, or his leisure, or the handle to his name, or whatever he 
was éet upon. There is nothing sadder than to see a man give 
up a harmless mundane ambition because he is sick at heart; 
and the man who never plays with the thought of some delusive 
extra is sick at heart, whether we know why or not. It is a 
Heavyen-sent diversion which may keep a man amused from 
two years old till ninety, if things go pretty well with him; in 
fact, if he is not too sad or too rich to be amused at all. It is 
possible, of course, for money to spoil sport, but it is very rare. 
A great sum which gives, so far as they can be had, extra time 
and freedom, and which can buy all the more material extras 
which the extra-hunter can conceive, may finally stop the game. 
We heard the other day of a millionairess who lamented to a 
friend that even Bond Street held no temptation for her. “TI 
fecl as you feel in a sixpenny-halfpenny bazaar,”’ she said to her 
poorer friend. ‘‘ There is nothing there that I could not have, 
if only I could want it.” Perhaps even for her the sport was 
not at an end and the extra not extinct. The l'rench aristocracy 
who played at poverty in the Trianon were still chasing their 
extras, which no longer fled before them in the guise of something 
more, but had taken on a new shape and were alluring them 
Is it common, this dream of 
reduction instead of increase ? It is always rich men who deny 
the delight-giving power of wealth ; yet we never heard of one 
who gave up his money in pursuit of what is ordinarily called 
happiness, except imaginatively in a fit of play-acting. For the 
sike of religion men relinquish gold, and for the sake of philan- 
thropy, but for their own private happiness we never knew of 
acase. If ever any rich men do voluntarily become poor for 
something outside the great motives we have named, it might 
reasonably be in order to enjoy once more the pursuit of the 
delusive extra. 


~do not we who watched him hunting his 


under cover of something less. 


THE WAR AND THE ANIMALS. 
TENHE English are the kindest people in the world to dumb 
animals. Coming to England for the first time—and 


not from a foreign country but from one of the Dominions 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I was struck by this almost universal kindlincss. London, I | 


think, is the only city in the world where that artful animal 
the cat, sitting out on the suburban wall or parapet, views 
passers-by with equanimity, and even permits them to givo 
her a stroking as they pass. Clearly the cat has not been 
“chivvied” for some generations. Sitting out in search of 
rare opportunities to enjoy the sun, pussy keeps a wary eya 
open for dogs. Man she knows to be tolerant and kind, even 
man in the stage of boy. I have not noticed the cat so 
confident in any other part of the world, and what the cat does 
not know of the people whom she allows to be her hosts is 
very little. (Speculating why a majority of cats in London 
are black, one does not 
for that is not needed. Probably it is due to the idea that 
black cats are lucky, and when a cat's superabundant families 
are thinned off in infancy the black kittens of the litter have 
the best chance to survive.) 

It is possible to laugh at the degree to which kindness to dumb 
animals is carried in England; for instance, the organized 
society to guard against cats being left to starve through inad- 
vertence during the absence of householders on holidays. That 
seems 2 little ridiculous at first, especially as the cat is probably 
the least gracious, though the most graceful, of man’s friends 
among the brutes. But, thinking it over, I have come to the 
conclusion that the somewhat fussy degree of care for tho 


surmise “* protective coloration,” 


inferior creatures among the people of these islands is a natural 
manifestation of the spirit which has made us the great colonizing, 
Empire-building people of the earth. Tolerance, kindness, 
sympathy with the weak—these have been the secrets of our 
Imperial success just #3 much as adventurousness, courage, 
and endurance, The Englishman who does not chivvy a cat 
does not harass a savage. It is the spirit of live and let live. 
Like the character in The Mikado—that eminently English 
suburban villa resident with the Japanese name—we work up 
the animal kingdom from a blue-bottle fly to a second trombone, 
but not as executioners, as toleratore. 

In the war we have had to make many cruel demands on 
Flanders asked nearly as much of horse and mule 

But [donot think that there has been in consequence 
any brutalizing of our spirit towards animals; rather the con- 
trary. Many thousands of our men have learned more about 
animals, and with more To 
know a dog is not a complete training in knowledge of animals, 
for the dog is a pathetically blind man-lover. A horse with its 
emotional, somewhat hysterical nature calls for a great deal 
more sympathy ; a mule with its rather harsh common-sense, 


animals, 
as of man. 


knowledge have more affection. 


put upon,” its uncanny memory 
for an injury, calls for still more tolerance. Well, hundreds of 
thousands of our men have come to a new knowledge of horses 
and mules; and most of them have come out of the test well. 
Certainly no transport animals in the campaign had such a good 
time as those with British units. Our French friends got a great 
deal of work out of animals with much less food in the nose- 
bags, but there rarely seemed any affection between them and 
their horses and mules. It was the rule rather than the excep- 
tion for the British soldier of a mounted unit to become friends 
with his beast. 

On the Somme one evening at a very advanced post the ration 
party came up with one man end one mule surviving; the 
rest had been casualties on the road ; and the man’s first word 
was for his mule, who, he said, had ** behaved like a Christian.” 
And though there was no food for the mule of the mule kind, 
the gallant little beast did very well indeed from a voluntary 
levy on the detachment’s bread ration. 

In the artillery it was the custom of the drivers to make 
chums of their horses and to be proud of them, though those 
horses involved bitterly hard work. Of course there was often a 


its steady objection to being * 





“ orouse.” A red-headed lad from Lancashire—he had been a 
mill-hand, and on first joining did not know which end a horse 
kicked from—used to “ blow off steam” in stables by declaring 
that next war he was going to be a horse and have a man to 
rub his legs down. But his pair of horses were as well kept as 


any in the battery and would follow him about like dogs. Very 
rare was it to find a man who was deliberately cruel to his animals, 
or even indifferent to them. 

Dogs of course had a carnival time with the B.E.F. What 


a gap will be left in the life of many a mongrel on the Conti 
nent when the British troops finally leave! Some regulation 
against keeping dogs in the trench in the lines exis 
but it was never kept. Almost every unit had its pet « 


Cats were rarer as pets, but fairly common. Occasionally a 
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goat or a caged bird was among the treasured pets of a regi- 
ment or a battery. When pig-keeping came to be an Army 
activity an occasional pig kept away from the larder by becoming 
a pet. 

Now that our men are returning home I am confident that the 
cat will still bask in the sun (when there is any sun) with the 
old security ; that the horse and the mule will still get a fair 
deal ; and the dog still some justification of his absurdly high 
opinion of mankind. Work in Flanders and France has been 
hard, savagely hard sometimes ; but it has not been brutalizing. 
The soldier has more knowledge and not less tolerance. 

Frank Fox. 








CORRESPON DENCE, 


A HOUSING EXPERIMENT. 

[To tHe Eprron or tHe “ Specrator.”’) 
S1z,—The housing question is becoming acute with many people, 
especially with that class who gave up their homes early in 
the war, cannot expect to be housed by the Government, and 
cannot afford to build under present conditions. This was my 
position early last year on being discharged from the Army 
after three years’ service. I had practically nowhere to live. 
Hence I decided to try to build myself a permanent home in 
Buckinghamshire. As the experiment was successful, I think 
a few notes on it might be of value to other people with a little 
capital or the means of raising it, and especially to other 
discharged officers; for without the education of the war—the 
impetus to undertake and do unusual things—I should not have 
attempted it. 

I shall not describe the house more than to say that it is 
thirty-eight feet long and fifteen and a half wide in two stories. 
it is built in eleven-inch hollow brick walls roughcasted, home- 
grown timber, and a tiled roof. It contains a large general 
living-room, a small kitchen-pantry, a study, four bedrooms, 
and a bathroom and loft. This, I think, is the extreme mini- 
mum for a family of three (middle-class), but quite sufficient 
to live in respectably. It is more like a folded-up flat than a 
country house. I did not attempt at all to be “ cottagy,” 
except on the exterior, and that is severe. It was a quest.on, 
of course, not of what to build, but of what to omit. Every- 
thing not absolutely vital was left out. I have only one 
mantelpiece, for instance. In spite of this economy, it was 
difficult to begin building. Contractors laughed at me. So I 
became the builder myself. I bought the materials from any 
local source available and had them brought to the site. A 
builder in a neighbouring town sold me his stock of bricks. He 
made also the windows and doors and hired me plant. It took 
me about six weeks to dig the foundations, working five hours 
a day (as I was partly disabled); but my site slopes steeply, 
so that much extra work was involved. After that I employed 
one man, an invalid R.E. sergeant, formerly a bricklayer’s 
foreman, and very skilful. I became his labourer, and a 
jobbing gardener helped at intervals. We built the walls and 
put on the roof in two months. Neither of us was able to 
carry a hod, so the bricks were pulled up in a basket, eight at 
a time. This man worked for me for nearly five months for 
six hours a day, and before he left the house was ready for 
plastering. I employed an elderly local man for this and 
laboured for him. After that a plumber came and put in the 
range, hot-water arrangements, and sanitary work. I did 
most of the painting, fittings, and joinery, except the stairs. 

Thus in about six months I have built an eight-roomed 
house by working every day for that period for six hours, 
assisted and guided all the time by one skilled man on the 
job. I was surprised to find the amount of the work an 
ordinary unskilled person can do, and have come to the con- 
clusion that building a house, even in the solid traditional 
English manner, ie not the work of specialists only, and that 
any intelligent man under guidance can do nearly seventy 
per cent. of it. There are of course the feelings of the regular 
army of bricklayers and carpenters to be thought of, but we 
who have survived the war are used to learning other people’s 
trades, and now we want homes. 

The time which it takes to build a house in this manner is 
naturally the objection to it. On the other hand, the money 
saved on the total cost by working oneself and by purchasing 
one’s own materials is considerable. In my house, for instance, 
the materials cost about £390, including the bath, range, and 
other fittings. I spent as well on labour of all sorte during the 
whole period about £120, and | caleulate that I saved by my 
own labour a sum quite equal to that required for my keep 
during the time that I worked. Naturally, euch work could 
only be undertaken by men with something definite to live on 
while they were doing it. That is why I think it might appeal 
to pensioned officers and men. 








Moreover, if a group of, say, six men, ex-officers for instance 
wishing to form a small colony on the land or to live in the 
country within reach of their businesses, were to work together 
on one building or group of buildings, they would house them. 
selves sooner than I did and more cheaply, especially if they 
were helped in the following ways: (1) They should be given 
plans very clearly and simply drawn to a large scale, together 
with a book of instructions, not a specification nor a text-book 
on construction, but more like an Army training manual—a 
simple guide to the whole business of building a house, from 
mixing concrete to workmen’s insurance. (2) They should be 
visited constantly—at least once a fortnight—by a practical 
architect or builder. (3) They should always have one skilled 
man on the job. For there are in our country towns and 
villages # number of workmen who, styling themselves efficially 
“bricklayers,” are well acquainted with the carpenter’s, tiler’s, 
and plasterer’s trades as well. Lastly, if such building opera. 
tions were organized by some Society or Provineial Council, 
or even Department of State, the difficulties of finding land 
and the legal expenses entailed might be lessened; and if some 
provision were made for the purchase and delivery ef material 
at the lowest cost, the price would be further lowered. 

These are revolutionary proposals, I suppose. There are. 
however, a great many almost roofless and dissatisfied people 
in the country. There are also many partly disabled and 
delicate men who would benefit in health by the out-of-door 
work. The occupation of building a home for oneself forms an 
admirable link between life in a trench and life in an office, 
and the interest derived from it is valuable in a period of 
unrest. I can recommend the work both as a tonic and as a 
recipe for happiness.—I am, Sir, &c., A. 8. G@ Borer. 








LETTERS TO THE 
ee 
[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) —_-_— 


A NATIONAL UNITY MOVEMENT. 
(To tHe Evrror or tHE “ Spectaror.’’) 
Sir,—The British people won the greatest vietory in their long 
history because, throughout the war and in its darkest days, 
they maintained their national unity. The defeatists of al! 
types formed a small minority. The spirit of the nation 
remained undaunted and sternly resolute. 

Before peace has been concluded, the ship of State finds her. 
self in a rough sea of domestic trouble and threatened with the 
loss of all that we fought for, all that our heroes died to make 
safe for the generations to come. The forces of disunion 
gather strength from the economic conditions and the vague 
aspirations which the war has inevitably brought into exist- 
ence. Meanwhile we are face to face with the tremendous task 
of reconstructing the commonwealth, sweeping away all 
remediable ills, and so rebuilding the national prosperity that 
it may be shared by every honest worker with hand or brain. 

Again, as during the war, the vital national needs ere uniiy, 
hard work, common sacrifices, and patience, which alone can 
avert disaster and command success. The Germans are basing 
their hopes upon industrial war in this eountry, and the 
Russian Bolshevik leaders know that nothing except the col- 
lapse of civilization throughout Europe will enable them to 
protract the vilest and most murderous tyranny that the world 
has known. Both have strong motives for fanning discontent 
among British workers by every means in their power, and 
their efforts are not all in vain. The great mass of our 
manual workers is sound and sane, as it proved itself in the 
war; but there is an organized revolutionary movement, wel! 
supplied with funds, carrying on a systematic propaganda by 
speech and writing, supported by great literary ability, and 
meeting little effective opposition. This movement gains ground 
among the younger members of Trade Unions, who under- 
mine the influence of such responsible officials as retain cool 
judgment. The avowed object is, by bringing about strikes, to 
create the conditions—food shortage and wholesale unemploy- 
ment—which in all times and countries have favoured revolu- 
tions. A Soviet Republic is then to be set up on the basis of 
the class war, and the soul-destroying doctrines of Karl Marx, 
which Socialists have zealously preached, are to be put m 
practice. Already the menace of strikes in the great services 
which are essential to the national life is producing the natural 
results. While Mr. Smillie has hopes that the worst may be 
avoided, and Mr. Thomas is exploring avenues ef escape, 
unemployment is being directly caused, and the recovery 0! 
the export trade is being gravely hindered. 

The tragedy of it all is that ignorance and miseoneeptions 
lie at the root of the matter. There is an earnest desire that 
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every real grievance of the miners and their confederates 
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shall be removed as far as is, humanly speaking, possible; 
but we are not yet at peace, and in the intense complexity of 
the modern State, it is necessary to make certain that by 
subsidizing one class we do not increase the burdens of other 
classes leas able to bear them. A coal strike would raise food 
prices all round, and would create hardships to millions of 
people whose standard of life—lower than that of the miners— 
it is equally our object to raise. Apart from the organized 
revolutionaries who wave the red flag and cheer Bolshevism, 
while labouring to prevent settlements which would interfere 
with their aims, there are the real British people—men and 
women to whom the idea of revolution is abhorrent, who wish 
to do right, and who may be hurried whither they know not 
by dark forces which they underrate or ignore. For them 
light and leading are urgently needed. All true British men to 
whom the appalling object-lesson of martyred Russia had been 
made plain would realize where the attractive theories pre- 
sented to them must end. All British women—if they under- 
stood—woukl recoil with loathing from the interference of 
paid officials in every detail of their lives and homes, which is 
the first postulate of the Socialist State, 

Can nothing be done? Need glaring falsehoods be spread 
far and wide without refutation, while suspicion and ill-feeling 
are artificially engendered among classes which must work 
together if the nation is to be saved from ruin? The reckless 
vote of the miners the other day was obviously determined by 
the false statements with which, for years, they have been 
primed. Mr. Smillie, who should know better, has reproduced 
the parrot-cry that only one-third of profits in industry is 
allotted to the manual workers, and men led astray by this 
wild fallacy originated by the Fabian Society may be par- 
doned for impatience. There must be many in all classes who 
hold that truth—where it is fortheoming—will prevail, that 
a propaganda fraught with disaster ought to be combated, that 
the root causes of unemployment which our workers naturally 
dread can be made clear, and that economic facts can be ex- 
plained in a spirit of broad human sympathy. 

With these objects, it is hoped to start a National Unity 
Movement in which all patriotic citizens can help, and which 
will co-operate with all associations having similar aims. 
Funds only are needed, and information ean be obtained from 
the Hon. Secretary, Major E. H. Foot, R.E., at 38 Piccadilly, 
the temporary office of the Movement.—I am, Sir, &c., 

SypEnHAM. 

[We hope that readers of the Spectator will not be content 
with a mere laudatory approval of Lord Sydenham’s sane and 
patriotic scheme, but will at once join and support the National 
Unity Movement. They must be its active, not merely its 
passive, friends. Remember, this is not an anti-Labour but a 
pro-Labour movement. It is only an anti-Labour Party move- 
ment in so far as it is utterly opposed to the creation of a new 
aristocracy out of certain privileged trades. We do not want 
the “Triple Alliance” interest to dominate England for the 
next generation as the landed interest dominated our grand- 
fathers and great-grandfathers eighty years ago. Unionism in 
the widest sense must be our aim. And here we may once more 
quote part of Whitman’s character of Lincoln to show what 
Unionism means. We must not only keep the United Kingdom 
and the Empire together physically, but maintain a real 
solidarity and co-operative unity within the State. “ No caste, 
no class-consciousness,” must be our motto :— 

“Honesty, goodness, shrewdness, conscience, and (a new 
virtue, unknown to other lands, and hardly yet really known 
here but the foundation and tie of all, as the future will 
grandly develope) UNIONISM, in its truest and amplest sense, 
form’d the hard-pan of his character. These he seal’d with his 
life. The tragic splendor of his death, purging, illuminating 
all, throws round his form, his head, an aureole that will 
remain and will grow brighter through time, while history 
lives, and love of country lasts. By many has this Union been 
help’d; but if one name, one man, must be pick’d out, he, 
most of all, is the conservator of it, to the future. He was 
assassinated—but the Union is not assassinated—¢ca ira! One 
falls, and another falls. The soldier drops, sinks like a wave— 
but the ranks of the ocean eternally press on, Death does its 
work, obliterates a hundred, a thousand—President, general, 
captain, private—but the Nation is immortal.” 
As to the misinformation regarding the share of Labour in 
remuneration spoken of by Lord Sydenham, we must note the 
very striking and sincere confession of Mr. Blatchford in last 
week’s Sunday Herald. He there tells us plainly that he was 
deceived by the Fabian tracts of the “ eighties,” and now 
realizes the facts. His admission, noticed by us elsewhere, is 
one of the boldest and most honourable ever made by a public 
man.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


E TREATY-MAKING POWER OF THE PRESIDENT. 
(To tar Eprror or tHe ‘ Specrator.’’) 
sirn,—Judged by the principle that in dealings with those who 


act 


TH 


in a representative capacity the credentials of the repre- 





sentatives must be examined, it would seem to be incumbent 
on the conferees in Parise to take notice of the clause of the 
United States Constitution under which the President is acting 
there. It is quoted by you in your leading article of last week, 
“America and the Peace Conference.” Will you allow me te 
repeat the quotation, taken from the original, capital letters 
included ?— 

“He shall have power, by and with the Advice and Consent 
of the Senate, to make Treaties, provided two-thirds of the 
Senators present concur.” 

In the course of his debate with President Lowell of Harvard 
in Boston a few days ago, Senator Lodge said that President 
Wilson had deprived the Senate of its right to give “ Advice ” 
upon .ne subject of the “ League’of Nations,” and now proposes 
to deprive it of its right to give its “‘ Consent ”’ to the proposed 
Treaty to establish this ‘‘ League.” He was referring, of course, 
to the President’s intimation that the clauses of the Peace 
Treaty would be so enwrapped with the articles of the proposed 
“League” as to give the Senate no alternative but to accept 
both or to reject them both. That is to say, to consent to the 
“ League ” (against its objections to it, in its present form) 
or to submit to the obloquy of rejecting a peace settlement for 
which the whole world has been yearning for the past four 
months. 

Senator Lodge, although the leader of the Republican Senaie, 
which is apparently in opposition to the particular form of the 
so-called “‘ Covenant” (or Treaty) of the ‘‘ League,” is not a 
mere partisan. In a few weeks he will be sixty-nine years old, 
and he has been one of the two Senators from the great State 
of Massachusetts since 1893. He is the author of many literary 
works of a very high order, and was an intimate friend and 
literary collaborator of the late Theodore Roosevelt. No one 
who is familiar with hig career would deny him the right to 
be considered a great statesman, as he is also a great Constitu- 
ticnal lawyer. All of thie is by the way of emphasizing the 
point that the Senate, which he leads, has the right—Constitu- 
tional right—to give ite “Advice” (as it will be hereafter 
asked to give its “‘ Consent’) in relation to the “ Treaty ” 
which some day or other will emerge from the deliberations of 
the Conference. 

Supporters of the proposed “ League” and of President 
Wilson hoped that, when he went from the Conference to 
Washington recently, he would lay the draft of the “ Covenant” 
before the Senate officially and invite its “‘ Advice” upon it. 
If he had done so, it may be safely assumed that, under Senator 
Lodge’s leadership, the “ Advice” would have been given in the 
true spirit of statesmanship and patriotism, and that, removed 
from the arena of party politics, by this time the world would 
have known that it will not be obliged to submit to the in- 
evitable delays which will occur by reason of the opposition of 
the Republican Senate when it meets (probably in May or 
June) for the consideration of its action upon the Treaty which 
will have been framed by the agreement of all the nations 
except the United States. 

While it is quite true that the statesmen conferring in Paris 
should refrain from concerning themselves with the domestic 
polities of countries not their own, there is danger, it would 
seem, that in ignoring the Treaty-making functions of the 
Senate the conferees are in effect taking sides with the 
Democratic President against the Republican Senate.—I am, 
Sir, &., Ss. R. H. 





AMERICAN NAVAL PROGRAMME. 

(To THe Epitog or tHE “ Spscraror.’’) 
Sir,—Controversy about the meaning of a statesman’s speee lies 
may be best left to the statesman in question, and 1 do not 
think any purpose would be served by a discussion between 
your correspondent “Dion,” who writes from Philadelphia, 
and myself on the meaning of the statements by the United 
States Secretary of the Navy. The quotations I made with 
regard to the American naval programme are from officially 
published memoranda, and they spread over a period from 
1913 to 1918, the last issued. A single passage taken apart from 
its context from these rather extensive memoranda is apt to 
mislead, but in making the very full extracts you were good 


THE 


enough to print I sought to avoid any such suspicion while 
conveying the general tenor of the policy. 
Your correspondent “Dion,” however, prefers what l| 


think is a false analogy when he compares the American naval 
programme and policy with those of the ex-Kaiser’s Govern- 
ment. There is at least this notable difference: we offered 
Germany a naval holiday by «greement, and Germany refused 
it; the United States now offers us 
a naval holiday by agreement. ‘The question is w 
are going to refuse it. 

Both “ Dion” and myself seem to be agreed that it would be 
better for both our countries if that programme to which |! 
referred were not proceeded with, Equally with him and othe 


(and the rest of the world 


ther we 
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true Americans, there are also many Englishmen who would 

deeply deplore a mistake of the kind on tho part of Great 

BRritain.—I1 am, Sir, &e., H. G. Daniers. 
25 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


THE MONTAGU-CHELMSFORD REFORM SCHEME. 

(To tue Epitor or tue “ Specrator.’’] 
Sin,—The complimentary dinner to Lord Sinha at the Savoy 
Hotel on March 7th formed the oceasion for a further official 
vdvertisement of the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme of Indian 
Constitutional reform, and for an attack by H.1H. the Maharaja 
of Bikanir upon Lord Sydenham and the Indo-British Associa- 
tion. According to the Maharaja, the sins of Lord Sydenham 
and the Association with which he is identified are threefold— 
viz., the conduct of an anti-reform campaign, the attempt to 
arouse the fears of the British public as to the internal con- 
dition of India, and the dissemination of misstatements as to 
the attitude towards reform of those “ souls made of fire and 
children of the sun” to whose ranks the Maharaja of Bikanir 
claims to belong. 

There is nothing in the literature issued by the Indo-British 
Association to show that this body is opposed to reform in 
India, On the contrary, it is prepared to welcome any cautious 
Constitutional advance, designed for the general welfare of 
India and not based selely on the desire to appease a rather 
troublesome agitation. Its objections are chiefly directed 
ngainst certain features of the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme, 
such as the Provincial ‘ Diarchy,” the ignoring of the 
European and non-Brahmin populations, and the rapid extine- 
tion of the British element in the publie services, which are 
Likely to render tho scheme a costly and dangerous failure. 
Lord Sydenham and his colleagues err at any rate in good 
company; for it is an open seeret that most, if not all, of the 
Provincial Governments in India have declared themselves 
flatly opposed to the “ Diarchy ’’ with its reserved and trans- 
ferred services, while the published accounts of the views held 
hy the Indian Civil Service in Madras and other parts of India 
»ppear to support the opinion of Lord Sydenham and other 
crities rather than the platitudes of the Secretary of State 
regarding the glorious future of a doomed service. 

So far as the charge of exciting public alarm is concerned, 
it dees net appear that Lord Sydenham and his Association 
have dove more than call attention to facts or circumstances 
in India which otherwise ran the risk of total suppression, The 
eablegrams from India have for months heen most carefully 
watched and censored; and those who care more for the main- 
tenance of law and order in India than for experiments in 
democracy in a country whose social system renders democracy 
imp: «sible are certainly justified in inquiring why such docu- 
ments as the Rewlaitt Commiitee’s Report were so long with- 
held frem the public in England, and why information of 
serious Hindu-Musalman rioting, of murders of Musalman 
revenue officers, and of serious politico-cconomic disturbances 
in the South of India, should be barely touched upon or remain 
altogether unnoticed in the Press. An Anarchist conspiracy 
in Bengal, backed by German money, may seem to the Maharaja 
of Bikanir to have little bearing upon the general question of 
giving wider political powers to Indians; but the public in 
England, who are to he asked to decide the question of the 
future Constitution of India, have a right to be told all facts 
end cireumstances which bear in any degree upon the political 
situation. Any attempt to suppress such facts throws very 
unpleasant doubts upon the sincerity of those who support the 
Secretary of State and his echemes. Lord Sydenham’s chief 
effence in the eyes of those who are pouring benedictions upon 
the Montagu-Chelmsford proposals is that he has insisted upon 
the shadows as well as the sunlight being included in the pic- 
ture of India which is presented by the authorities to an 
ignorant public in this country. 

Lastly, in reference to the attitudeof the Princes of India, the 
Maharaja's speech itself appears to conflict with his statement 
that Indian Princes belong to no political parties. If this is a 
fact, why does the Maharaja of Bikanir permit himself to act as 
the mouthpiece of a political attack upon Lord Sydenham and his 
supporters in connexion with the future Constitution of British 
India? With the exception of a sentence regarding the Maharaja 
of Patiala, which appears in Sir John Hewett’s criticism of 
the Reform scheme, there is no ground for the Maharaja of 
Bikanir’s statement that Lord Sydenham and his colleagues 
have constantly alleged that the Princes of India are hostile to 
reform. Unfortified by any proof or illustration, the statement 
must be characterized as an instance of Oriental hyperbole. It 
seoms primd facie unlikely that Lord Sydenham or any one 
else would make a general allegation of this character without 
the very strongest oral or written evidence to support it, know. 
ing full well that an official démenti by the Princes under the 
nuspices of India would follow almost 
lumediately, and that the Crinces as a body would not be 





the Government of 





a 
likely, considering their loyalty, position, and interes(®, to give 
public expression to opinions antagonistic to those of the Seere. 
tary of State and the Viceroy. The Indian Princes are in some. 
what the same position as the Indian Civil Service. The latter 
may object privately to details of the Reform scheme oy 
consider this or that provision inadvisable, but their published 
opinions must involve complete acceptance of the proposals of 
their superiors, The only persons in India who are Permitted 
to express their opinion with the fullest freedom are the native 
politicians, who, pace their latest evangelist, the Maharaja of 
Bikanir, convey an entirely false picture of the condition anq 
desires of India.—I am, Sir, &e., Favgpar. 

[We still maintain our opinion that it would bo unwise 
embark upon the troubled 
scheme without 


to 
sea of the Montagu-Chelmsfor| 
an experiment. Ji the native Princes ay, 
eager to see the Indian Government democratized on the lines 
of the Report, why should net one of them—for example, tho 
Maharaja of Bikanir—offer to apply the new system, with suc} 
alterations in detail as may be required, to his own dominions? 
If after, say, six or seven years’ trial all was well, we 
should be on firm ground, and could proceed to reform the rest 
of India. Que Messieurs Les Maharajas commencent.—2y 
Spectator.] 





WAGES AND OUTPUT. 

(To tuz Eprtor or rar “ Srectator.’’] 
Str,—Some people will swallow 
that casts diseredit on the miner. Their judgment appears to 
be influenced by their prejudice. 1 am a miner, and it is not 
my desire now or at any time to palliate or deny the somewhat 
atrocious crime of being one. What I proposed to do in my 
last letier was to give your readers the truth about the coal- 
hewer. That at the coal-face he does not in the least spare 
himself, I declare, if my thirty years’ experience is of an 
value, ‘* Employer ” made mention that the average man em- 
ployed at the mines did not care to earn more than a certain 
sum per week. I say the exceptions in Northumberland and 
Durham are as rare as “comets” or “ black swans.” 

Now “ Shipbuilder ” comes along supplementing the above 
statement of “‘ Employer ” with more statements obvious 
contrary to fact. I wish we had in use a more awesome sub. 
stitute for the word “ fact.” It is used with too much levity 
My knowledge of shipbuilding is absolutely nil. But I do kno: 
that the first qualification of a critic is sympathy, with a 
determination and the capacity to understand the thin, 
criticized. Therefore ‘“ Shipbuilder’”’ is not qualified to 
give accurate judgment. His views I regard as out of all 
perspective. 

He avers that the truth of the statement appears to be borne 
out by the fact (another fact) that miners prefer to work only 
five days in the week. I invite “ Shipbuilder ” to procure the 
percentage of absenteeism of coal-hewers in Northumberland 
and Durham; also his attention to the following question. 1 
what he states is true of the majority, why do coal-hewers go 
to work on a “ Baif Saturday ”? His next argument, “ Com- 
pare their output with that of the miners in the United 
States.” Now, a dexterous Icgician is not necessary to furnis! 
an answer to the above question. Any ignorant miner (for- 
sooth!) could inform “ Shipbuilder ” why the output is greater 
from the Huthon and Brockwell Seam than the Harvey o 
from the Low Main than the Plessey Seam. In the United 
States a coal-hewer will fill cars for a weck off one shot. In 
the top seams of Northumberland and Durham, to get two o! 
three tubs of coal, say ten-hundredweight tubs, is reckoned a 
good shot, The United States cars hold about twenty hundred- 
weights. 

Finally, “ Shipbuilder ” writes: ‘‘ No doubt Mr. Cuticr is 
quite right if he simply means that the miners (and the ehip- 
yard men) do care to earn larger sums, if they can do so 
without working longer hours or working harder.” Now, Sir. 
ean any student of human nature nationalize or localize so 
cardinal an instinct? Is it not palpably universal and not to 
be classified with any degree of precision. Such a spirit is 
applicable to, and characteristic of, employers and shipbuilders 
equally as well as shipyard men and miners. I ain 
reluctant to entrench on valuable snace, but ungnestionably 
“truth needs a publisher.” 


with avidity any statemey}! 


most 


I quite appreciate the crisis 10 
which our country is gripped. I only desire, after a thorougl 
inquiry, what is due, not merely to miners only, but (as Mr. ©. 
Bradlaugh said in his debate with Mr. 11. M. Hyndman) ts 
rag-pickers, scavengers, and bottlewashers. With regard to 
most things there is an experience that cannof be transferred 
It must be lived to be understood. What I have said for th 
coal-hewer is not from abstract thought, but from the vi! 


full-blood fact of subjective experience.—I am, Sir, &c., 
New biggin-by-See. J. B. Corer. 


{if Mr. Cutter’s fellow-miners are really willing to con- 
sider the interests of other classes as well as their own, the 
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controversy now raging may be amicably adjasted.—Ep. | decent housing for his children, I can only reply that I de 


Spee fatov.] 


A WORD TO THE MINERS. 
[To tne Eprror or tar “ Specraton.’’] 


Sir.—The Rome correspoudent in the Times of the 24th inst. 


gives 
coal, and the sinking of 
events in this country :— 
“Tt was arranged,” says the correspondent, “that from 
January this year England should take over the duty of 
supplying Italy... . The last bulletin from Cardifi states, 
however, that exportation has completely ceased, the produc- 
tion of the mines being no longer sufficient to meet the most 
urgent requirements of the British market.” 
Now, whatever the rights or wrongs of the mining question, 
the miners are indisputably out for their own advantage, and 
are looking forward to an easier life than ever before. Our 
internationalists were very eager to get the working man’s ear 
when there was a question of his being asked to perform a 
patriotic duty; their unceasing theme then was the solidarity 
of Labour. Why do they not speak a word in this sense now— 
appeal, in fact, in behalf of some of the worst off in Europe 
to some of the best off—and show why the British miner should 
work harder just now than ever before? 
quieting feature in what is loosely called the democratic advent 
is that no one, I care not who, ever speaks to the working 
classes (as such) in the name of honour, duty, or unselfishness, 
Even their 


heart with which she is watching 


To me the most dis- 


or appeals to anything but self-interest. mentors 


ytop short with the admission of “legitimate rights.” The 
higher voices are silent altogether I am, Sir, &e.. 
Cc. M. BH. 


RURAL RECONSTRUCTION. 


{To THE OF THI 


hope you will do what you can to impress upon the 


Epiror “* Sprcevator.''] 
Sir,—I do 
Government the hopelessness of entrusting village reforms to 
Rural District or Parish Councils. I speak from 
knowledge of a typical village in the West of England, in which 
I have taken a deep interest for fourteen years. 


intimate 


Soth Councils consist almost entirely of farmers—small- 
holders, in fact—who in many cases own their farms. They 
re up against reforms of any kind. For many years I have 
tried to get a water supply scheme carried through (ten of the 


wells have bcen condemned, more than once, by the Medical 


Officer). The hool with one hundred and thirty children is 
supplied by a pump from a well! The cost was estimated at 
thout £100, as there is ample water above the level of the 
village close by. Nothing done, and then the war. Last winter 
the Agricultural Committee inquired of the Parish Council if 


wanted, and the reply was sent, withont one 


single inquiry, “ No.””) Subsequently the news leaked out, and 
I was appealed to, and after every possible obstruction and 
diffeully from the Parish Council, I managed by April to 
obiain an order vesting some land in an association T formed, 

ficient for sixteen allotments of one-eighth of an acre each. 


The only people who did not object were the owner and his 
tenant, and they were quite helpful. The whole of the allot- 


nents were taken up at once, and were under full cultivation 
last summer. The same Parish Council were asked if cottages 
were wanted, Same reply, and under same circumstances, 





iough we are actually in desperate straits for a house for 


the schoolmaster and for the police, and there are no cottuges 
Years ago I founded a village reading-rcom, and the 
frechold, with the building, are now in the hands of trustees 

of debt, and under the management of a village Committee. 
No farmer, except one, has ever taken the slightest 
n it, but ; “it keeps the lads up too late.” 
body who can do anyt 


vacant, 


interest 
The 
hing in these places is the County 
Council, and that because they have no close local representa- 


tion 


the reverse 
onl: 


I do not wish to publish my name, but it is at your 


e in case of need.—I am, Sir, &c., Rvs. 





THE HOUSING QUESTION. 

(To tHe Eprros oF THe “ Specrator.’ 
As evidence of the need for greater 
wcommodation, the letter, a copy of which I enclose herewith, 
I give it as I 
and signature my 
correspondent, not one word has heen withdrawn, added, or 
altered. It seems to me that the appeal made in this letter is 
one which is cf It is of more than 
local this character, needs as touching 
and as urgent, must exist in all great centres of population; 
and I should be glad if this one might be made public in order 
that suggestions for the amelioration of the hard lot of these 
unhappy people might be forthcoming from your readers. In 
full sympathy (hough I am with my correspondents desire for 


Sip 


urgent housing 


may not he without intere-t to your readers. 


received it. Apart from the address of 


more than private interest. 


interest. Records of 


it 


truly pitiable account of Italy’s desperate need of 


not know how be is to obtain it. 
there districts, from which families have 
migrated to munition-making areas, in which small houses are 
available. If there are such districts, something might he 
gained by having lists of them prepared together with a note 
of local industries and employers of labour. Something, too, 
might rapidly be accomplished if important centres of industry 
had a definite allocation cf Army huts; and, possibly, better 
housing conditions than my correspondent’s might be obtain! 
by a communal use of local barracks. 


merely. 


Possibly are 


These are suggestions 
The subject requires the fullest ventilation; for the 
this evil removed from our midst, the better will 

it be for the national life.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Iino. A. Brotnerton 


sconer is 
(Colonel). 
City Chambers, Leeds. 

A. Bart., M.P., Leeds. 

Str,--May I respectfully ask if you could use your influen 
with the authorities in the fellowing? I am a discharge: 
(invalided) soldier, living at the above address near sue 
works. I suffer from an incurable form of heart disease and 
neurasthenia, and am at present in receipt of 100 per cent 
treatment allowance. As I have four young children (girls), 
the eldest only seven, and my wife in bed with a newly born 
baby girl, T am particularly anxious to procure another house 


Colonel Sir E. BROTHERTON, 


in which to bring my young family up in clean and more 
decent surroundings. Unfortunately they are terribly scarce 
and I am at a complete loss as to which way to act. This 
house is a very unhealthy place for us all, and I ouly took 
it owing to chronic illness and consequent redueed circun- 
stances. Still, Sir, L ain anxious about my young children’ 
health, and future welfare, and before my own inevitable 


fate overtakes me, I thought perhaps in such a case of hard- 
ship as mine the authorities might find me a decent house, 
but d know whom to communicate with. My own doctor 
advises removal to healthier surroundings. Landlords ars 
reluctant to take tenants with children, and especially where, 
is an invalid with ao 
but anv 


o not 


as in my own case, the prospective tenant 











| 
| 


occupation, IT trust you will exe this liberty, Sir, 
advice von might be able to give me, I should be very gratef al 
for.-With apologies, Yours respectfully, oe 
TNOLLOW TWOUSE-WALELS 
[To tmz Epiroc oF THe “ SerecraTor 

Sir,—Afier reading Mr, Dugdale-Madley’s letter in vour is 
of March 22nd and re-reading what | wrote, I find no such 
expression as an “ abominable pra ind I cannot unde 
stand why he should quote me as using it. He supports his 
assertions by an experience of thirty years. My experience 
extends over more than forty-five year I am aware of 
the porosity of brickwork and plas and it is beea f this 
porosity that builders of hollow walls do not put ventilators in 
their outer half brick walls. Ii they did the wind would blow 
through their inner four-and-a-half-inch wall and = ma 
the bnilding uninhabitable. Mr. Dugdale-Madlev does n 
name the one point in favour of hollow walls, which it 
inner wall dries so quickly that the building be ithited 
as soon as finished, a most useful condition i 
building. But neither does he overthi ny < 
statements: (1) Hollow walls are difficult to reps 
rain gets through the outer wall; (3) the -inch 
is dark and damp, which is favourable to and encourag 
growth of lower organisms. I might have added anoth 
objection—viz,, that all the weight of the floor joists comes on 
the inner wall only. But these are hardly matters for «i+. 
cussion in the Spectator.—I am, Sir, ¢ 

Tuackersy Tess 

GUESSES AT TRUTH, 
To tur Epi CF THE “‘ SPECTAT 

Sir, To accept ‘ Ig tus s conte! nh (pa Di 1 Ne 
sity,” p. 520, Spectator, March 15t $ i n ¢ 
which is the cause of gross injustice, and f s distrust ar 
ill-feeling in regard to tho-e who ha t pow secretly to 
damn a stbordinate; and who will guar tee AlL Men in wi 
such power 18 vested heing is Caesar's WW was <pectal ’ 
be—i.c,, above suspicion? Such uncontrolled p : ld n 
he allowed them. If it were possible to believe that all is f 
the best in this best of good ls, even tl would be 
taking too great risk to trust to secre mpartiality Seer 
implies that the subject in question we s(and public i : 
gation and fair criticism, and the publ naturally suspect 
that there is something discreditable to « ‘ The more 
publicity the better, and less chance of intriguing pol ins 
and others humbugging all concerned. Naval and milita 
officers should never be refused trial by ¢ rt-Martial if thes 
apply for it. Civilian case like that of Miss Douglas-Pennant 
come under the same head, and inquiry should be allowel. 
That justice will be obtained withont p tbliec investig: 





will believe. What is the good of President Wilson, 
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George, and other lesser lights talking about making the world 
better, &c., &c., if secret stabbing in the back is tolerated? 
From that it is but a short step to encouraging anonymous 
letter-writing, and acting on the information so obtained. 
National rights are best publicly stated, with national deter- 
mination to stand up for them.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Honesty 18 tHE Best Poticy. 

[We quite see the argument, but as a matter of fact you 
cannot stop a bad man, and you would not wish to stop a good 
man, from saying: “ I cannot restrain So-and-so in the open— 
there are reasons against it—but I can restrain him secretly, 
and if my conscience is good I have a right to do it and 
ought to do it.” Possibly this point of view is wrong—we do 
not say it is not—but how are you going to prevent people 
from acting upon it, either by keeping the secret in their own 
minds and not telling it, or by secret cooperation with others? 
—Epb. Spectator.) 





THE GREEK SPIRIT VERSUS GREEK GRAMMAR. 
(To THe Eprror or rhe “ Specrator.”*} 

Sir,—Having lately discovered through translations the 
delights of Greek literature, I read with interest your article 
on “The Greek Spirit versus Greek Grammar.” I find this 
drawback to acquaintance with an author only by translations 
—that though by reading and comparing several versions one 
may at times get clearer views of the meaning, and certainly 
finds a fascination in such study, one is left with a rather 
blurred impression instead of a clear-cut recollection of pas- 
sages one would like to remember. Can you or any of your 
readers tell me which, in the opinion of scholars most fitted to 
judge, is the best all-round verse translation of Aeschylus?—I 
am, Sir, &c., J. E. C. 

| Professor Lewis Campbell’s version of all the seven plays is, 
we think, the best available. On the merits of Browning’s well- 
known rendering of the Agamemnon the critics are hopelessly 
divided.—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE EPIGRAM ON TEGEA, BY SIMONIDES. 

(To THe Epiror or tue “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—I wonder whether you can find room for another version 
of Simonides’s perfect epigram. If so, may I submit the fol- 
lowing lines? They were written before I saw Dr. Warren’s 
version :— 

Unto the valour of these was due, that never to heaven 
Tegea’s smoke uprose with its wide ways fired by the foes: 
Theirs was the choice to kequeath to their children, thriving 

in freedom, 
Country and home all well, while they with the foremost fell. 


C. R. Haryss. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
Petersfield. 





A SCHOOL FOR MOTHERS. 

[To rae Eprror or tne “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Once a year, and no more, I beg, in the Spectator, and 
nowhere else, for the Lancaster Road School for Mothers and 
Nursery for Children. I beg for sums amounting to £400, to 
bring more health and happiness to Notting Dale. All through 
the war this good work has never flagged. It has been a con- 
stant quiet blessing to women and children. Much has been 
done during the past year. Arrangements have been made for 
the services of a dental clinic, and for antenatal consultations; 
and a holiday fund has been started. Some of the women even 
dream of combining to rent a little country-cottage of their 
own. The spirit of self-help, friendliness, courtesy, has been 
steadily maintained. The Nursery has kept up its numbers. 
The raids are over; the men are coming back; they will find 
good wives and healthy children to come home to; but many 
of them are coming back disabled, and their wives will still 
have to go out to work. The present urgent needs of the 
School and Nursery are :— 

(1) Annual subscriptions. 

(2) House-cleaning, repairing, &., and hot-water arrange- 
ments, so that women can do a little laundry work, or can 
come in for a hot bath. 

(3) A hut in the back-garden for any child who may fall ill 
during the day and may have to be isolated for some hours. 

(4) A small ward for children too ill to be nursed at home, 
but not ill enough to gain admission to a hospital. There are 
always children like this, and some of them die of not being ill 
enough to get into hospital. 

(5) Surgical aid letters, especially for women requiring arti- 
ficial teeth. 

(6) Books for a lending library. 

We talk of reconstruction: here is a work of reconstruction 
which nobody can find fault with. I beg earnestly and hope- 
fully for not less than £400, to prosper these purposes, All 





Tia, 
contributions should be sent either to Lady Maedonell, 31 Ken. 
sington Park Gardens, or to Lady Hewart, 26 Kensington 
Park Gardens. The School and Nursery (63 Lancaster Road) 
ean be visited any afternoon except Saturday. Visitors are 
most welcome. Indeed, the women take it amiss that a housg 
which means so much to them should mean so little to othe; 
people. If only I get the £400 the women will have a house 
be proud of, more than ever.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Srepaen Pacer, 
21 Ladbroke Square, W. 11. 





A FREAK OF NATURE. 
(To tHe Eprror or THe “ Specrator.”’] 
Str,—I don’t think Archbishop Mathew’s explanation yi) 
explain the gull in St. James’s Park. First, because—I believe 
it is the same bird—this is now the third year that it has been 
coming here. A recent wreck of the ‘Piave’ on the Goodwin 
Sands could not possibly have dyed this bird two years ago, 
Secondly, because this bird is growing darker. I believe 
artificially dyed birds tend to resume their natural colours as 
they moult. Thirdly, because this bird’s wings and back are 
discoloured, but the upper surface of its tail is pure white, | 
cannot imagine that if it got dyed while splashing for its ifs 
through oil in the sea, its upper tail coverts could entirely 
have escaped. Fourthly, melanism is as well established a fact 
as albinism, In a much slighter degree it is not uncommon 
in this species. If a partially white blackbird appeared in 
London, it would not be a very satisfactery or scientific 
explanation to suggest that it had fallen into a tub of white. 
wash. But I have no wish to suggest melanism in this weird- 
looking bird if it is merely dyed in fuel-oil. It visits St. James’s 
Park almost every day. I saw it there today. Any one 
interested in ornithology can see it for himself. It would be 
specially interesting if any one who had seen some of these 
dyed birds on the coast could see it. Such a one could probably 
settie the question, I have not myself seen any oil-stained 
birds on the coast. But I believe this bird is a very remarkable 
case of melanism.—I am, Sir, &c., W. M. Croox. 
The Devonshire Club, March 24th. 


“WAR LESSONS NEW AND OLD.” 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.”’] 
Sir,—Pray forgive me for calling your attention to rather a 
serious misprint which takes all the substance out of the quota- 
tion from Clausewitz in my book, War Lessons New and Old 
(Spectator, March 15th). Clausewitz did not call words “ inex- 
pressive,” but “‘ inexpensive.”—I am, Sir, &., 
2 Whitehall Gardens, S.W. 





Georee Astoy. 








NOTICE.—When ‘ Correspondence’? or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or aie 
marked “‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mod: 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of “* Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warraiit 
publication. 
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POETRY. 
scenes 
MARCH WIND. 
Marca blew in with a chuckling breath, 
Cried, “ All’s well! ” 
And, “ Away with Hell! ” 
And laughed at Death. 
Doubting men at his jolly laughter 
Took heart again. 
Why curse at Pain 
Since Joy comes after? 
“The languid crust of your lust and passion 
My sword shall pierce.” 
He sang in his fierce 
And splendid fashion. 
“ Your soul,” he boomed, “ is sea, not fen: 
Sloth is the one 
Foul thing to shun— 
‘Move, O men! ” 
* Fight the Devil! ” cried March’s wind 
With shout and thunder. 
“ Fight, till under 
Your arms he’s pinned! ” 
“ Beaten and cowed? ” he mocked. ‘‘ Shame 
To be scared by Sin! 
You’ve a heaven to win 
That’s worth the gome. 
Godlike muscles to you belong: 
‘Be happy!’ say 
April and May: 
I cry, ‘ Be strong.’ ” 
* * * * * 
March swept out as bubbles race 
On a windy lake, 
Bubbles that break 


And leave no trace. RosaLeen GRAVES. 








BOOKS. 
——— EE 
M. CLEMENCEAU’S CAREER.* 
Mr. HynpMan began this book in the critical days of June, a 
month or so before the great Franco-British offensive was 
launched. But he tells us, and we believe him, that he felt 
confident that ‘‘ nothing short of unforeseen disease, or a bomb 
from the foreign or domestic enemy, would bring Clemenceau 
don before he had done his work,” and this confidence, expressed 
before the attempt of the assassin Cottin, has been happily 
justified. The letter which M. Clemenceau wrote on July Ist 
makes it clear that Mr. Hyndman is solely responsible for his 
interpretation of the character and life-work of his old friend :— 

*T have nothing to say about myself, except that I am doing 
my best, with the feeling that it will never be enough. . . . In 
so vast a drama, my dear friend, my personality does not count. 
Whether I was right or wrong at this time or that interests me 
no longer, since it all belongs to the past. I have kept nothing 
of what I have said or written. It is impossible for me to furnish 
ap with details or to mention any one who would be able to 

0 SO. 

There is thus none of that collaboration which detracts from 
the independence of so many biographies of living celebrities. 
This is no unqualified panegyric, but the honest effort of an old 
friend and admirer, who is also a severe critic, “‘ to give a study 
of the growth of a commanding personality, who is an honour 
to his country, and of the surroundings in which his great 
faculties were developed.” 

Environment and heredity counted for a good deal in this 
growth. Georges Clemenceau was born in the Bocage of La 
Vendée, the son of a Jacobin squire, doctor as well as landlord, 
whose practice was confined to gratuitous services rendered to 
the peasants of the neighbourhood. Clemenceau’s early life 
gave him a practical knowledge of rural France, its needs and 
limitations, which he never forgot. He went to Paris in 1860 
to “ walk the hospitals” at the zenith of the Second Empire, 
was associated with Etienne Arago in anti-Imperialist propaganda 
and imprisoned for two months, gained his doctor’s degree in 
1865, visited England in 1866, taught French for a short time 


at a Ladies’ College at Stanford, near New York, and married an | 


American wife, returning to Paris, where practically the whole 





u, the ManandhisTime. By H. M, Hyndman, 


* Clemencea 
Richards, (12a. 6d, pet.J 


of his life has sinee been spent. He practised as a doctor in the 
working-class district of Montmartre, following his father’s 
example by giving gratuitous advice to the people, and was 
rewarded by being chosen Mayor of that district after the pro- 
clamation of the Republic. Here he showed such ability as a sort 
of municipal dictator that he was sent as Deputy to the National 
Assembly at Bordeaux in February, 1871, where he voted with 
Louis Blane for the continuance of the war. He sympathized 
with the idealists of the Commune, but opposed the extremists, 
and thanks to his advocacy of prudence and compromise between 
the Communist leaders and the National Assembly narrowly 
escaped being shot. As Mr. Hyndman observes, “ possibly these 
personal adventures in revolutionary democracy under the Com- 
mune may have influenced Clemenceau’s views about Socialism 
in practical affairs in after life.’ But they did not prevent him 
a few years later from pleading for the grant of amnesty to the 
“very men who would have gladly silenced him for good and all 
when they were in power.” From 1871 to 1876 he combined his 
work as a doctor with his duties as a member of the Municipal 
Council of Paris, where he was leader of the Radical section, be- 





coming in turn Secretary, Vice-President, and President, and con- 
sistently supporting a constructive policy of reform. In 1876 he 
was again elected to the National Assembly. In the eighteen years 
of Parliamentary life which followed he upset fifteen Adminis 
trations and was responsible for the election of three Presidents. 
This was the period that earned for him the titles of the “ Tiger” 
and the “ Calmuck.” On the surface his policy seemed that of 
the jungle ; but Mr. Hyndman shows that there was at least some 
method in his madness. He was consistent in his relentless 
opposition to opportunism, reactionary clericalism, colonial 
expansion by conquest, and corrupt finance. He had no personal 
axe to grind, and only once in his whole career applied for a 
salaried post—that of President of the Chamber. He never 
shrank from telling his countrymen unpalatable truths. It is 
true that he secured for General Boulanger—his cousin—the post 
of Minister for War, but that was on the merits of Boulang:r’e 
record. Clemenceau withdrew his support as soon as the 
brav’ général revealed himself in his true colours as the instrument 
of reaction. He made no money but many enemies. He was 
implicated unjustly in the Panama affaire, but cleared himself 
completely before a hostile Chamber. The allied forces of 
reaction, clericalism, and Republican opportunism drove him 
from Parliamentary life in 1893, but he soon regained his influence 
as the most powerful political journalist of his time. His 
greatest exploit as a publicist was his championship of Dreyfus, 
of whose innocence he was not at first convinced. Mr. Hyndman 
thinks Clemenceau the greatest hero of the affaire; that he 
rendered splendid service to the cause of justice is beyond doubt, 
but Colonel Picquart made greater sacrifices. 

It was an irony of circumstance that so resolute a Single- 
Chamber man as Clemenceau returned to Parliamentary life 
as Senator for the Var District. His acceptance of office for 
the first time under M. Sarrien was a surprise; his resolute 
action in supporting the non-strikers in the great colliery strike, 
in replacing the electricians by State servants, and in using 
troops to suppress the riots in the wine-growing districts was 
never forgiven by the Socialists. His first Administration found 
him in strange company, with two Socialists (MM. Briand and 
Viviani) in his Cabinet, and M. Caillaux in charge of Finance. 
The relentless opposer of colonial expansion was accused of 
filibustering in Morocco, the champion of Trade Unionism was 
charged with betraying his principles. Yet in his great debate 
with Jaurés in the Chamber common-sense triumphed over 
oratory. His lukewarmness towards Russia and his persistent 
friendliness towards England at a time when Edward VII. was 
represented, not by Germans alone, as a modern Machiavelli 
might have been overlooked but for a sudden spasm of temper. 
M. Delcassé, who had been sacrificed in vain to Germany, excited 
Clemenceau’s implacable enmity as the originator of a policy 
which he contended had led to France’s humiliation. The 
Chamber thought otherwise, and Clemenceau resigned. The 
rest is soon told. In the years before the war it was his aim to 





London: Grant | , 


build up French defence against Germany on every side; after 
it broke out, to expose and resist the mania of “ anarchist- 
pacifism and anti-patriotism.” His speech in the Senate on 
February 12th, 1912, was prophetic in its reading of the methods 
| and aims of German militarism. He persistently opposed th« 
| diversion of strength from the Western Front, never despaired 
| of the Republic in the blackest hours, was never unduly elated 


by success, and did not hesitate to denounce treachery wher: 
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he believed it to exist. When the call came to him France was 
weary, dispirited, and alarmed by the progress of the “ Defeatist”’ 
campaign. On assuming office he was faced by the unholy 
alliance of pro-German capitalists and fanatical Socialists ; but 
he never flinched from his task. The Army was reassured by 
his frequent presence under fire, and the appointment of Marshal | 
Foch as Generalissimo. He breathed new life into the whole 
combination, military and civilian, at the front and in the 
factories. Mr. Hyndman happily sums up Clemenceau’s achieve- 
mont when he says that, “having forgotten himself in his work, 
the man Clemenceau will never be for gotten. He will stand out 
in history as the great statesman of the great war.” His very 
inconsistency is noble. For “now that he and we have won 
. « « Clemenceau feels so deeply that France as a whole has 
shared in the awakening that, having himself appointed the 
devout Catholic Marshal Foch Generalissimo of the Allied Armies, 
he of all men—the universal sceptic—joined in the Te Dewin 
of Thanksgiving in the Cathedral of Lille!” 





THE PILGRIMS AND THEIR HISTORY.* 

Tun landing . a hundred and two English people from the 

* Mayflower * Plymouth, Massachusetts, in December, 1620, 
was one of Pin greatest events in history. “ They planted the 
first permanent independent settlement in the New World,” 
says Professor Usher, their latest American historian, “in which 
the initiative lay with the emigrants and not with capitalists 
or kings.’ Their suecess in establishing an English community 
in America encouraged other Englishmen to try their fortunes as 
settlers, and thus while Charles 1. was quarrelling with his early 
Parliaments the Puritans colonized New England and founded 
a We must not forget that in Virginia, the ‘ Old 
Dominion,” after two failures in Elizabeth's day, an English 
settlement was becun at Jamestown in 1607; but this was 
essentially a commercial enterprise of the Virginia Company, 
to which investors flocked much as they did in the next century 
to the South Sea Company with dreams of wealth from fabled 
vold-mines. Moreover, the early Virginian sett!ers were mostly 
men of substance who meent to trade in a dignified way with the 


nation. 


Indians. and not humble folk like the Pilgrims. Professor 
U-her interests us at once by his anxiety to show that the 


popular conception of the Pilgrims as exiles for conscience’ sake 
is somewhat misleading. J. R. Green expresses the current view 
when he speaks of the Pilgrims as having been “driven” to 
meetings at Scrooby “drew down the 
heavy hand of the law.” The author, who has made a special 
study of the English ¢ thurch under James [., declares that this 
untrue. Archbishop Bancroft dealt sternly with Puritan 
incumbents after the failure of the Hampton Court Conference 
of 1604, and suspended a number of them. But, as the author 
points out, nearly all the Puritan clergy soon confermed rather 
than separate themselves from a Church which they loved. 
‘The small minority of the Puritans, generally known as Browniste 
vr Independents, henceforth regarded the Puritan majority with 
as much aversion as they had for the Bishops. The faithful 
gathered round John Robinson in William Brewster's 
house at Serooby about this time were driven to Holland in 
1607, not by the intolerance of the Church, but by their own 
intolerance. They went to Amsterdam, and thence to Leyden, 
not because the Court of High Commission persecuted them, 
hut because they believed that their spiritual welfare would be 
endangered by further contact with English Churchmen, even if 
they were Puritans. They left Leyden for America in 1620 
to escape the contaminating influence of other Protestant sects, 
and to find a sequestered corner of the world where they could 
practise their peculiar tenets in isolation. It is pleasant to 
tind an American author exculpating the Jacobean Church of 
England on the charge of persecution. 

Whatever we may think of the stern and vague creed pro- 
fessed by the Pilgrim Fathers, thrilled by their 
courage in venturing across the Atlantic to an almost unknown 
wilderness, and by their determination to wring a living from the 
eoil when they reached America. It must be remembered that 
the company who landed from the * Mayflower’ included only 
forty-four able-bodied men, and that there was among them 
only one man who knew how to use weapons, the professional 
soldier Miles Standish. A third of them had come from Leyden, 
including Brewster, Bradford, Carver, Winslow, and Allerton, 
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a. 
and these men, especially Bradford, were the backbone of th» 
colony. The rest had come from London; among them Were 
two of the “‘ adventurers’? or London merchants who had 
subscribed towards the cost of fitting out the * Mayflower’ 
and the ‘Speedwell.’ The relations between the Pi Igrime end 
these “adventurers” make a tangled story which Professo» 
Usher has elucidated with care. The essence of it is that the 
merchants wanted the Pilgrims to devote their whole time ¢ 
working for the company’s profit, espec ially in cutting timbe 
and collecting beaver-skins, while the Pilgrims declined to 
more than four days weekly to this purpose. The “ adyop. 
tired of the enterprise, failed to support the infan; 
colony by sending regular consignments, and in 1627 parted 
with all their rights in New Plymouth for a sum of cightcey 
hundred pounds, which was paid by Bradford and some of his 
colleagues. The Pilgrims, when they landed, were virtuaily 
destitute. Most of their supplies had been consigned by the 
‘Speedwell, which sprang a leak in the Channel and had to 
return to port. They were saved from starvation by finding 
small stores of corn left by the Indians, who had been carried 
off by pestilence shortly before their arrival. But the hard: 
of the first winter, aggravated especially by the difficult; 


give 


landing stores from the ‘Mayflower’ in the shallow waters 
Plymouth Bay, brought on what Bradford cls a “ genoral 
sickness,” seemingly a severe form of tuberculosis, to which 


nearly half of the Pilgrims succumbed. It may be noted that, 
though many of the men and all but four of the women died, 
nearly all the children survived, presumably because they 
had not had to work se hard. Nevertheless the brave little 
company, under their second Governor, Bradford, had no 
thought of abandoning their purpose. With the help of son 
friendly Indians, they planted corn, reaped their first harvest 
built themselves houses, and had their first Thanksgiving feast. 
Then their troubles began afresh with the arrivalofa band of thirt 
five new colonists,as destitute as they themselvcs had been the yea 
They contrived to exist on short rations through 
winter of 1621-22. and, after a spell of famine in the spring, they 
reaped another harvest. Professor Usher admits that we may 
well be astonished that the Pilgrims should have been alm 
starved to death in a country where game abounded and on 
shores of a bay which was swarming with fish. He sug 
that the Pilgrims were ty poy English, and shared the Engiish- 
man’s “extraordinary dislike to accept any radical chang 
in his native diet. Thus they were accustomed to drink heer, 
and ** could not at first believe that the drinking of water would 
not be followed by terrible diseases ’—a prejudice which is by 
no means extinct. Then, too, they were great eaters of br 
and probably did not siint themselves +0 long as there was 
flour in the bin. Game they despised, though it was years 
before they could procure the familiar beef and mutton, becau: 
the cattle were toe precious to be killed for food. AT! this tim 
these honest and stubborn Pilgrims, whose national peculiarities 
endear them to us, were working four days a week for the beneti 
of the ‘‘ adventurers,” who did little or nothing in 1 
This was one reason why in the early years the Pilyrims 
not support themselves in comfort ; they had not time enough 
for the proper cultivation of the soil. After 1625, when they 
decided to give their first care to the crops, they were 1 


ast 


wvel 


danger of starvation. From 1627, when they had acquired the 
‘adventurers’ ’ rights, they made steady progress. Miles 


Standish, the one Pilgrim soldier, supervised the colony's rela- 
tions with the Indians. Fortunately the tribes in the neighhou- 
hood were small and comparatively inoffensive, though they hed 
an unpleasant habit of coming in large parties for food 

lodging at times when the Pilgrims’ larders were almost } 


and 


l 


Standish showed his mettle in 1623 when some Indians, who had 
been ill-treated by another band of settlers at Weymout!, 
planned an attack on the English. When Standish talked with 
them, a tall Indian jeered at him as a weak little man and sigaifl- 
cantly boasted of the sharpness of his knife. The next day 


Standish with three followers drew the boastful Indian and (51 

others into a house, locked the door, and set upon them. ‘Fhe 
Pilgrim’s fighting blood was up, and he killed the braggart wit! 
his own knife; the three others were despatched by Stanc: sh’s 





men. After this the Indians did not trouble Plymouth for a 
long time to come. 
The Pilgrims were not destined to remain long in obscurity. 


Tn 1627 
bodics of Puritan settlers, 
colonized the whole of New England. 


the Massachusetts Company began to send ove large 
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by the Pilgrims’ example and profited by their experience. 
‘Thenceforward it was the object of the Plymouth folk to hold 
themselves aloof, lest their weaker brethren should be corrupted 
by the lax creed of the ordinary Puritans to north and south 
of them. Professor Usher describes the stern moral code of 
Plymouth—no sterner, it may be added, than that of Presby- 
terian Scotland up to Sir Walier Scott's time—but declares that 
the Plymouth people were not infected, like Salem and other 
New England towns, with the mania for persecuting so-called 
witches. The Pilgrims were intolerant. but they were essen- 
liatly moderate men, as Englishmen are by nature. Until 
Bradford died in 1657 the little colony remained unchanged 
it contrived by the exercise of tact to commend itself equally 
to the Commonwealth and to the restored Monarchy. For a 
time it formed part of the New England Confederation. But 
as Massachusetts grew in population and wealth, Plymouth, 
yemote from the trade routes to the interior and comparatively 
infertile, was no longer able to maintain its rank as a separate 
colony. In 1691 it was peacefully absorbed by the younger 
and greater color vy. The Pilgrims and the Puritans had in the 
two generations gradually become reunited. The Massachusetts 
Puritans had definitely severed their connexion with the Church 
of England, and on doctrinal points there was no difference 
between them and the Plymouth sectaries. Their economic 
interests were the same. But though Plymouth did not remain 
a separate colony, it has exercised an abiding influence on the 
development of North America. We can well understand why 
Americans instinctively look to the men of the ‘ Mayflower’ 
as the pious founders of the great Republic, and we too have a 
right to share in their pride, 





THE WAR DEBT.* 
A Navionat Debt of about £8,000,000,000 is the governing fact 
of our political and economic situation at the close of the war. 
Few people give heed to it. Our politicians and our Trade 
Unionist leaders ignore it. Nor indeed is it easy for any one to 
realize the meaning of a Debt the interest on which is twice as 
large as the whole revenue of the State before the war. The 
public seems to accept the fact in much the same philosophic 
vein as the spendthrift who takes a pride in having run through 
1 fortune. We have raised the money somehow and spent it, 
and only a very great country could have incurred such a Debt. 
It is time, however, that we began to consider the matter soberly, 
and to adjust our national policy to our very lean national 
purse. Mr, Allen's little book, a model of lucid statement and 
sane argument, comes opportunely to make people think. He 
shows that many of our troubles arise from the reluctance of 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George to impose heavy war taxes 
during the first year of the war. They chose the seemingly 
easier way, which was also the German way, of financing the 
war from loans, which, it was comfortably assumed, posterity 
would pay. Unfortunately, as it has turned out, the real 
burden has not been shifted from the back of the present genera- 
tion. The tamwpaycrs, during the first year of the war, spent 
their surplus income on non-essentials instead of being required 
to give it to the Government. The armies of munition-workers 
received high wages, out of borrowed money, and spent them 
freely in competition with the wealthier classes. As the pro- 
duction of goods for the home market could not be increased, 
in view of the Government's immense demands on behalf of the 
Navy and Army, prices naturally rose rapidly after October, 1914. 
Jt was to be expected that foodstufis and other necessaries 
would become dearer, as the fighting m2n had to be supplied. 
But prices generally need not have risen if the consumption of 
non-essentials had been discouraged by heavy taxation. As it 
Was, prices went up higher and higher, wages rose in proportion, 
the State had to pay far more for everything than if need have 
done, and the taxpayer, while apparently escaping from war 
taxes for the time being, was assuming far greater liabilities 
than he dreamed of. The “ profiteering,” of which there has 











been and still is much random talk, was in the first place the | 


uatural result of a mistaken financial policy and of the crazy 


motto “ Business as usual” during the early months of the | 


war. When Mr. McKenna succeeded Mr. Lloyd George as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and began seriously to increase 
taxation in September, 1915, it was too late to repair the fatal 
error of the preceding year. 


Mr, Allen disproves the current assertion that ** the propertied | 


* The War Debt and How to Mect it By J. E. Allen, London: Methuen 
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| problems of reconstruction with which we are faced, wor 


is not content to criticize, but put: forward a scheme 


classes ” have profited by the war. The manufacturers working 
for the Government, and of course the munition-workers, miners, 
and others, have profited greatly. ‘The War Debt has been 
incurred mainly in order to pay inflated rates to the wage- 
earners, not to pay inflated profits to the owners of property.” 
Owners of land and houses seem to have gained a little, in so 
ar that the money value of their property is larger than before. 
But those whose savings were invested in gilt-edged securitics 
have lost about half what they possessed in 1914, apart altogether 
from the heavy Income Tax and Super Tax, which have hit them 
very hard. Money, through excessive inflation by the issue of 
paper, now has little more than half its pre-war value as expressed 
in goods. The war has in fact made a silent but most drastic 


“levy on capital.” Th: suggestion that the retionel wealth 


| has increased from £16,000,000,000 to £20,000,000,000 during 


the war, and that the excess could be applied to the reduction 
of the Debt, is and must be misleading. A moment's reflection 
will show that a country engaged in a world-war involving an 
expenditure of millions a day could not possibly grow riches 
in the process. If that were so, Germany and Austria, besides 
ourselves, ought to be exceedingly prosperous just now. Indeed, 
if war were a short cut to national wealth, the task of the League 
of Nations would be hopeless at the outset. What has happenecl 
is that the British paper sovereign has come to be worth ten 
shillings, at the old peace standard, and the “ propertied class 

accordingly have Jost half their capital. Mr. Allen supports his 
argument by reference to the Super Tax return of October last, 
which shows, if allowance be made for higher Income Tax and 
reduced purchasing-power, that the net income of Super Tax 
payers with over £3,000 a year declined from £207,006,000 in 
1914-15 to £114,000,000 in 1916-17. The Bankers’ Magazine 
list of three hundred and eighty-seven select securities for the 
same date showed a decline in the market value from 
£3,370,709,000 in July, 1914, to £2,794,542,000, which, allowing 
only a third for the fall in the value of money, represented an 
actual loss of nearly half the total. Capital has not benefited 


by the war. The proposed “levy on capital” is objectionable 





for many reasons. Mr. Allen at any rate shows that it cannot 
be supported on the ground that the capitalist has profited by 
the conflict that has cost us so much. 

There is only one safe way of dealing with the Debt. Thet i 
to inerease the taxes and to work harder in order to pay them. 
Mr. Allen, who, as Honorary Secretary of the Committee ap- 
pointed by the Economic Section of the British Association, 
has given much time to the study of war finance since 1915, 
for an 
improved Income Tax. He rightly maintains that every citizen 
ought to pay a direct tax, and that it is an undemocratic system 
under which only the minority pays. He starts from the 
minimum of £75 a year on which a single man can live, and would 
tax all incomes above that level, allowing the abet: ment of £75 
to every taxpayer. He would give a further abatement of £50 
to the married man, with an abatement of £25 for each child or 
dependant. With these deductions, he would tax the first 
£500 of all incomes at a uniform rate of ts. in the pound, and th 
second £500 at a uniform rate of €s. in the pound, with a gradu- 
ated increase on incomes over £1,000. The plan has merits, 
especially in its comprehensiveness, its elasticity, and its very 
just discrimination in favour of the man with a wife and family. 
Mr. Allen is inclined to disapprove of the distinction between 
** earned’ and “ unearned” incomes, but he suggests that the 
rite for “earned” income should be a fifth less than for * un- 
earned.’ The reform of the Income Tax is long overdue, 
and must soon be taken into serious consideration. Some 
such plan as Mr. Allen’s would distribute the burden more 
fairly, though we should add that he contemplates a heavier 
tax than that which is now in operation, yielding nears 
£500,000,000 a year, or a sixth of the whole national incom: 


THE DOCTOR IN WAR.* 


DrpressED by the prolonged strain of four years of the 
ereatest war, anxious about the ensting Peace and the vast 

I ed 
“d 


by the accumulating evidence of domestic upheaval, living indee 


| wnder an all-covering cloud, few of us are able to see, or even 


to believe in, the existence of the silver lining which we are 


assured every cloud possesses. War, we feel, is altogether 


* The Doctor Wer, By Weous Hutchinscn, MA. MD. Le ndon Casx 
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horrible, and of it no conceivable good can be imagined. Hateful 
as it is, we have resorted to war to overthrow evil, to enable 
good to arise; but that in this very process of war material 
constructive good should have resulted, which goes a long way 
towards counterbalancing the evil of destruction, had not 
entered into the minds of most of us. The author of The Doctor 
in War may be, indeed one cannot avoid the suspicion that he 
is, an unduly cheerful optimist, but there can be no doubt 
that he has seen the silver lining, and when we have read all 
that he sets out to tell us the correctness of his vision is made 
manifest to us. 

The average Englishman in the early autumn of 1914 knew 
little of military matters, but he was at least so much impressed 
with the destructiveness of modern machines of war that, on 
this ground alone, and apart from economic considerations, he 
considered a lengthy European war impossible. It is true that 
not every bullet finds its billet, that an almost inconceivable 
weight of metal is required to kill one soldier, but this commonly 
held view as to the probable duration of the war would have 
proved correct had it not been for one factor—namely, the 
extraordinary advances during the last fifty years in both 
medicine and surgery, advances accentuated, not retarded, by 
the war. We do not possess the data by which to test the 
accuracy of Dr. Woods Hutchinson’s figures, but there is no 
reason to doubt that they are substantially correct. Thus he 
estimates that the death rate of this war does not much exceed 
5 per cent. per annum, which would mean that the British 
Army had lost some 1,200,000 men killed or died of disease 
Of the wounded “ who arrive at the base hospitals 98 per cent. 
get well,” while “ barely 2 per cent. of the wounded are crip; le ! 
or permanently disabled.” The writer, glorying in the success 
of the profession of which he is himself a distinguished member, 
declaims: “The spade is mightier than the shrapnel, the 
scalpel than the sword, the test-tube than the trench mortar. 
Chlorine gas saves more lives as Dakin’s fluid and bleaching 
powder than it destroys as poison gas.” 

In all previous wars wounds have not destroyed the activities 
of armies to anything like the same extent as have the many 
diseases constantly associated with camp life. In the Boer War, 
to cite an example from recent times, the deaths from disease 
were about six to one death in battle. The Japanese in their 
war with Russia reduced this rate among their own troops to 
two and ahalfto one. But in the British Army on the Western 
Front, the writer states, only one life has been lost by disease 
to every fifteen in battle, and he attributes this truly astounding 
result to three factors—anti typhoid inoculations and other 
measures against infectious disease, surgical skill and superb 
hospital organization, and the splendid way in which the armies 
have been fed. 

Dr. Hutchinson has no patience with people he regards as 
*“ faddists.”” Writing of the results of anti-typhoid inoculations, 
he does not even refer to the opponents of this beneficial pro- 
cedure, and we think that he is right thus to ignore them. The 
results obtained by this prophylactic or preventive treatment 
are so striking, so overwhelmingly successful, that those who 
still oppose its employment and deny its benefits are on a par 
with those who maintain that the world is flat and not spherical. 
It may be worth while to call attention to the fact that in the 
preparation of anti-typhoid vaccine animals are not used ; the 
bacteria are simply grown in ordinary laboratory culture media. 

But if the opponent of anti-typhoid inoculations is ignored, 
this is not the case with the food reformer. There is nothing 
like beef, and plenty of it, to keep a man fit, writes the author; 
and as the troops were supplied with an abundance of this and 
other flesh foods naturally they kept fit. If some races live on 
a diet of rice and vegetables, it is for one reason only—namely, 
poverty. On such a diet they are unable to do the continuous 
strenvous work of white men, but break down. “ If before 
they were called on to do white men’s work they were put for 
a couple of weeks on a full white man’s ration, the breakdown 
did not occur.” The application of these views to Army ration- 
ing recalls the lines :— 

“Was ever Tartar fierce or cruel 
Upon the strength of water gruel ? 
But who withstands his rage or force 
When first he kills, then eats his horse ? ” 

In a later chapter Dr. Hutchinson claims that, in spite of the 
terrible climatic conditions and the unavoidable exposure, 
“gout, rheumatism, and hardening of the arteries are con- 
spicuous by their absence. A morecomplete and overwhelming 





exposure of the vegetarian delusion and the urie acid myth 
could hardly be imagined.” This is all very interesting, but 
we imagine the last word has not been said on this subject, 
Certainly the writer seems to be a little unwise in dragging in 
“hardening of the arteries” or arterio-sclerosis, which is a 
condition rarely making itself manifest during the Army age. 
If this condition has been promoted by the dietary supplied to 
the Army, we shall only be aware of this in the years to come, 
The point may seem an unimportant one, but it gives a clue to 
the mental attitude of this writer and helps us to assess the value 
of some of his ex cathedra statements. 

A subject much discussed at the present time is “ shel]- 
shock,” a term which has been very loosely used. There are 
two main groups of “shell-shock” cases—first, those who 
without having been actually wounded have been knocked 
down or blown up by the explosion of a shell; second, those 
who have never suffered in this way, but have become tempor- 
arily deranged mentally by the sights, sounds, and general 
strain of war. To the latter, by far the larger class, the term 
“ shell-shock ” ought not to be, but as a matter of fact is, applied 
for lack of a more convenient category in which to place such 
cases, and the difficulty in many cases of deciding from the evi- 
dence available to which group they really belong. The chapter 
devoted to “ shell-shock”’ is in many respects one of the most 
interesting in the book, but here again the incurable optimism 
of the writer is in evidence, and we are led to the conclusion 
that this tremendous nerve-racking war has done little more 
than bring out the inherited mental deficiencies of certain 
individuals. “‘ The sum total of all cases which last more than 
two months is less than the average ‘normal’ percentage of 
insanity among men of military age in times of peace.” But 
surely it is too early yet to express a definite opinion on a subject 
of such complexity as the effect of this war on the mental 
balance of the combatants, although it has undoubtedly been less 
disturbing than any pre-war optimist would have imagined 
possible. 3 

Space will not permit reference to many other subjects 
dealt with in this excellent book, but attention must be 
called to “The Health of the Aviator.” Before reading this 
we had not even dimly realized how much the doctor had 
done to ensure the safety of the aviator. The importance of 
medical supervision is demonstrated by the Report of a Com- 
mission appointed to investigate a series of deaths of airmen, 
which classified the causes of death as follows: Enemy gunfire 
and other casualties, 2 per cent. ; engine trouble and defects of 
construction, 8 per cent.; heart failure, loss of consciousness, 
or other sudden breakdown of the aviator himself, 90 per cent. 
It is not easy to understand how the figures are obtained. To 
the inexpert it would appear quite impossible to ascertain the 
eause of the fall from investigation of the jumbled heap of wreck- 
age, but perusal of this chapter makes clear the close relation 
between physical well-being and success in flying, and explains 
the necessity of the elaborate tests of physical fitness which 
have had to be devised. 

The author has well performed his task, which was to give a 
popular account of the medical organization of the Allied 
Armies, and has succeeded in doing this without sacrificing 
scientific accuracy. The breezy style may not be that most 
suitable for so serious a theme, but it is nec ssary to bear in 
mind that many of the chapters had been contributed to various 
newspapers and journals, and were written at a time when 
cheerfulness was the required antidote to the prevailing depres- 
sion. That everything is painted couleur de rose may also be 
partly due to the fact that Dr. Wood: Hutchinson’s viewpoint 
is that of the sanitarian and not the medical practitioner; and 
the successes of the sanitarian have in this war been even greater 
than those of the practitioner, great as these have undoubtedly 
been. 





HOME REUNION.* 


Peruaprs the greatest hindrance to religious unity in this country 
is the obsession of an unattainable and meaningless uniformity 
which haunts the clerical imagination. This obsession is not 
found only among the Anglican clergy. It may be called the 
“Official Fallacy,” because officials—Bishops, Moderators, 
Chairmen, Presidents—are peculiarly exposed to it; its habitat 
is the official mind. Round Table discussions on the Eucharist, 


* (1) Reunion: a Voice from Scotland, By the Very Rev. James Cooper, 
D.D.. Moderator of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 1917, 
London: Robert Scott. [38.}——-+(2) The Church at the Cross Roads, By the 
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well meant but ineffectual, have been held at Oxford ; a Parlia- 
ment of Religions met at Chicago; the Edinburgh Missionary 
Conference (1910) gave a new impetus to the movement; a 
World-Conference on Faith and Order has been proposed. 

In the present state of theological opinion it is difficult to 
think that more than a general atmosphere of goodwill can 
result from such gatherings: the exterior unity, or uniformity, 
of belief and polity which their promoters desire presupposes 
other conditions than those in which we find ourselves. ‘“‘ The 
crux of the whole problem of Reunion is the question of Episco- 
pacy,” says Mr. Shakespeare; and for those for whom Episco- 
pacy is a matter of principle it effectually bars the way. There 
are Presbyterians who, like Milnwood in Old Mortality, “hae nae 
objection to a moderate Episcopacy ” ; there are Churchmen who 
prefer the Episcopalian form of Church government to the Pres- 
byterian both from association and because it seems to them 
better suited to our institutions and national temper. Here 
there is no barrier to communicatio in sacris. The Church Party— 
our English ““ Wee Frees ’’—would no doubt stand out. Let 
them; no one wants to coerce them; but neither are we dis- 
posed to be coerced by them; let every man abound in his 
own sense. But to attempt to invent a Formula of Concord 
which will include the Bishop of Oxford on the one hand and 
Dr. Clifford on the other is waste of time. Such a formula would 
be, in Hobbes’s phrase, “‘insignificant.’’ Those who hold, with the 
Bishop, that “the Episcopate, with its claim of an apostolic 
succession, is an essential and inviolable element of Christi- 
anity”; and that “no ministry except such as has been 
received by episcopal ordination can be legitimately or validly 
exercised in the Church,” are incapable either of assimilating 
or of being assimilated. They are self-excluded. For such 
persons Reunion means submission; to use the word in any 
other sense is to ‘‘ speak into the air.” 

Professor Cooper is one of those High Church Presbyterians 
whose position with regard to the Church and the ministry 
approximates to that of our own Church Party ; Mr. Shakespeare 
is one of those large-hearted Nonconformists who are “con- 
vinced that our separations and controversies are largely the 
result of misunderstanding ; and that good men of every Church 
are a great deal nearer to one another than they think they are.” 
There is, no doubt, a sense in which this is so. But he appears 
to forget that there are dogmas which vi terminorwin isolate 
Humanity protests. ‘ Que de fois j’ai 
cherché & me mentir & moi-méi.e?” says Renan, “ Mais dans 
le catholicisme, il faut étre orthodoxe. C’estune barre de fer ; il 
n’entend pas raison.” This is why the plea that by taking steps 
towards Home Reunion we cut ourselves off from union with 
tome is futile. There is one way to union with Rome, and 
one only : recognition of and submission to the Pope. 

The resolution with regard to co-operation between the 
Church and the Free Churches recently brought forward in 
Convocation by the Bishop of Winchester was a step in the right 
direction ; and its withdrawal does not affect the significance 
of its having been moved. But it is probable that more can be 
done by individual than by corporate action ; public opinion is 
favourable; and healing measures, if taken with prudence, 
would command general assent. Many Bishops would commend, 
few would prohibit, them ; the experience of the Army chaplains 
has led practical men, even where their instincts are official, to 
see that denominationalism is near its end. Denominations will 
continue to exist ; the distinction between Church and Chapel, 
which is partly temperamental and partly cultural, is not easily 
broken down. But unity of spirit is not violated because one 
man attends Church and another Chapel: it is violated only 
when either rejects or excommunicates the other because of 
these indifferent things. 


those who hold them. 





THE BOY WHO DID GROW UP.* 
GROWING up is apt to be a painful business. Despite his 
motherless condition and the caprices of Tinker Bell, Peter 
Pan has often been envied, we imagine, not only by small boys 
with a weakness for pirates, but by boys of a much older growth 
whose love of pirates has been forgotten these thirty, forty, or 
tifty years! But if life is sometimes difficult for the boy with 
the advantages of a happy home, a good education, and plenty 
of friends, such a life is as one long unclouded day compared with 
that of the boy whom Mr. Newman Flower has in mind, and with 
whom Dr. Barnardo started his famous Homes in a little East 





*The Boy Who Did Grow Up, By Newman Flower, London: Cassell, 
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End stable just over fifty-two years ago. Mr. Newman Flower 
has been exploring the various activities at the Barnardo Homes, 
and has been roused to a great enthusiasm for the work achieved 
and the work still being done. Many people, no doubt, imagined 
Barnardo’s, as did Mr. Flower once, “ as a place in some hidden 
recess of London . . . worthy people fighting the pain of 
ehildren ; all of them, the rescuers and the rescued, down in a 
big black hole of the East End.’ Barnardo’s is that, but much 
more. In addition to the Homes at Stepney, there is the City 
of Youth at Woodford, where the boys live in groups of forty- 
five, each in its own villa, and presided over by a matron who is 
known as “ Mother.” Here as the repression or evil influences 
of his earlier life are lifted the boy’s individuality emerges and 
is encouraged to develop. Mr. Newman Flower has no sympathy 
with those who hold that heredity is stronger than environment: 
He is for environment all the time. Under a better influence, he 
maintains, “the boy’s mind refines itself as does the sea from 
taint. Foul language, which may hitherto have been the 
common mode of speech, automatically disappears, so does the 
tendency to bad ideas. The boy casts off these things like an 
unclean coat.” Not only is individuality encouraged, but a 
boy’s tastes as to occupation in after life are considered as far as 
possible. If a boy—and a large number of boys do—chooses 
the sea, he is sent to the ‘‘ Lugger”’ in Norfolk, a building con- 
structed precisely like the interiorof a ship. Here from the age 
of ten to thirteen and a half he is given elementary-school 
teaching and some amount of instruction in seamanship, signals, 
and naval drill. He is then passed on to the nautical section. 
At Barkingside there is the City of Girls, most of whom are 
trained for domestic service, and many of whom go out to 
Canada. The girls live in families of sixteen or twenty, 
each in its own cottage, and at the head a “‘ Mother” as 
with the boys. Some of the girls are taught office duties, 
and for the physically or mentally defective there is lace- 
making and delicate needlework. Mr.-Newman Flower com- 
ments on the interesting fact that many good singing voices 
have been found among the Barnardo girls. He also visited 
the Castle of Babies, the Homes for the blind, the deaf and 
dumb, and afterwards heard from one of the ‘ Listening Men” 
pathetic stories of how the destitute and neglected children 
have been brought to the “‘ Ever Open Door” of Barnardo’s. 

As might have been expected, the record of Barnardo’s in 
the war was a great one. ‘More than ten thousand old 
Barnardo boys went into the Great War and nearly five 
hundred of them have yielded up their lives,” and Mr. Flower 
has many a tale to tell of these boys at Ypres and Arras, 
“Devil's Wood” and Vimy, at St. Quentin and Péronne; 
and at Zeebrugge were there not three Barnardo boys among 
the landing party that scrambled on to the Mole? A touching 
proof of the ties with which boys are bound to Barnardo’s is 
given by the story of the seaman on the ‘ Dublin.’ Just after 
Jutland the Captain called him up. ‘“‘ Let’s see, § “ 
won't want leave because you have no home to go to,’ he said. 
‘Oh yes, I have, Sir,’ replied S——. ‘You have? That’s news 
to me. Where is it?’ ‘ Barnardo’s, Sir.” 

Mr. Flower is so impressed by the magnificent results of the 
Barnardo work, and so appalled by the conditions under which 
for Barnardo’s of course can 





you 


so many children in this country 
only touch a fraction of them—have to grow up, that he has been 
moved to conclude his book by an impassioned appeal that the 
community through the State should take up the whole question 
of child welfare. He propounds certain remedies, all of them 
drastic and some of them, we cannot help feeling, very reckless ; 
for while his programme includes such necessary reforms as the 
abolition of the slums, it includes also such debatable schemes 
as that for the creation of a Child Ministry, a national system otf 
pensions for mothers, and the establishment of hostels with 
certain monetary grants for the unmarried mothers. Mr. Flowe1 
admits that difficulties abound in such proposals, but we question 
whether he imagines them to be so great as they are. 





FICTION. 


LITTLE HOUSES.* 
Mr. Grorce WopEN makes a most auspicious start with his 
first novel, though it inevitably suggests comparisons with the 
“Rive Towns” work of Mr. Arnold Bennett. Little Houses 
is a story of life in a small old country town industrialized by 
the proximity of a huge mushroom neighbour, yet retaining 
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some of the traditions of its romantic past. The period is 
Jate Victorian—1882 to the end of the century—and we are 
made aware of the contrasting claims of the new and old order 
by the survival of the old “ Pie Fair” alongside of the coming 
of the bicycle and the hireling professional football player. 
But though the theme is familiar, Mr. Woden’s variations are 
his own, well conceived and skilfully executed. He avoids 
sensationalism in incident and style, but he has the gift of 
enlisting and retaining our interest in his characters, none of 
them socially distinguished, belonging to three generations, 
but all human. Success is not a guarantee of attractiveness, 
and we are less interested in the fortunes of the self-protective 
industrious apprentice, John Allday, than in the career of his 
mercurial, generous, but self-destructive comrade Sam Bloom, 
who begins as a prize-boy at a Church school and ends as a 
Labour agitator, poacher, and suicide. We are sorry for 
Sam, who might have gone far. This is a story without a hero, 
for the virtuous John forfeits our respect by his half-heartedness 
in love. Maggie Wheatley, from girlhood to widowhood, has 
our sympathy throughout. The episode of her lonely Christmas 
is a small masterpiece of homely pathos. Her last letter to 
John raises her to the rank of a heroine. Mr. Woden is no 
coiner of epigrams, but he often hits the mark, as when he 
observes how, after her marriage with Sam, Maggie first 
enabled John Allday to “ understand the great gulf between 
the merry poverty of the poor and the misery of impecunious 
respectability.” 





READABLE Novers.—Birds of a Feather. By Mrs. Horace 
Tremlett. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s. 9d. net.)——Mrs. Horace 
Tremlett’s new novel contains an amusing account of the 
complicated adventures of an officer who, having come back 
from West Africa on leave, is commandeered for secret service. 
The whole story is written in a light vein, and the sudden suicide 
of the escaped German prisoner sounds a tragic note which is a 
little incongruous.——The Three Black Pennys. By Joseph 
Hergesheimer. (W. Heinemann. 63. net.)—A remarkable 
American industrial novel. It is in three parts, and dea's 
with three members of the same family who are at the head of 
a business concern at intervals of two or three generations. 
The whole makes a powerful but depressing book.——The 
Creat Portrait: Mystery. By Austin Freeman. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s, net.) An American story of the unravelling 
of a mystery, in which the first chapters are concerned with the 
theft of a picture from the National Callery. 
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The Motherland Song Book. (Stainer and Bell, 1s. 6d. net.)— | 


This little collection of songs, the first volume of a series to be 
issued by the League of the Arts for National and Civic Ceremony, 
is “intended mainly for professional use at the forthcoming Peace 
Celebrations,” although it is hoped that the songs shall also serve 
at any time “ when it is desired to express the more serious spiritual 
elements of our national life.’ We are glad to see that the 
editors, judging from Vol. I.,intend to cast their net wide. The 
first collection ranges from such old favourites as “The Minstrel 
Boy ” and Purcell’s ever-delightful “ Fairest Isle” to songs by 
tutland Boughton, John Ireland, and G. Holst. It is the in- 
tention of the League to publish other volumes which will 
sound other notes, festive and light-hearted, “and little by 
little to build up a Song-Book which shall reflect, more fully, 
the qualities of our national idealism.” 





The second number of the Anglo-French Review (Dent, 
2s. 6d. net) is even better than the first. We commend to our 
readers M. André Lebon’s temperate and reasoned article on the 
unwisdom and unfairness of abolishing the Allied blockade and 
all the accompanying restrictions on international commerce 
until France has been given time to restore her wantonly ruined 
industries. Absolute Free Trade at once, such as Mr. Henderson 
has proposed, would, M. Lebon says, complete the destruction 
wrought by the enemy with malice aforethought. M. Fontanas 
writes well on ‘ Ruskin in France,” and Mr. W. Roberts has a 
most interesting paper on’‘ English Exhibits at the Salon,” 
such as Crome’s “ View near Norwich” in 1814 and the famous 
group of pictures by Constable, Bonington, Fielding, and 








others in 1824, which brought a new influence into French art, 
M. Dauzat discusses very candidly, as Frenchmen do, “The 
Psychology of the Soldier.” There are some good verses, both 
French and English, and the reviews of current French books are 
cgein useful. 








To the useful series of “ Helps for Students of History” the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has just added 
A Short Guide to the Public Record Office, Dublin, by the Rey, 
R. H. Murray, and The Care of Documents, by Mr. C. Johnson 
(8d. each). Dr. Murray, one of the few dispassionate students 
of Irish history, has done for the Trish Record Office what that 
Department ought to have done for itself in describing clearly 
though briefly the principal contents of the Dublin archives, 
It is one of the paradoxes of the Irish character that, though 
Irishmen revel in memories of a mythical golden age, they have 
never displayed much interest in the real history of Ireland. 
Apart from Lecky and Bagwell, few Irish historians have 
attempted to overcome the political or religious bias which has 
made most Irish books about Ireland worthless and misleading. 


The British Campaign in France and Flanders, 1917. By Sit 
Arthur Conan Doyle. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.) 
In the fourth volume of his valuable and interesting history 
of the British campaigns on the Western Front Sir Arthu 
Conan Doyle describes the great offensive of 1917, which began 
magnificently with Vimy and Messines, but was checked by the 
excessive rainfall of the summer and autumn on the Flanders 
ridges, with the victory and partial reverse before Cambrai as 
a supplementary operation at the close of the year. The author 
gives for the first time the order of battle in the several actions, 
and mentions the units concerned in famous episodes, and in 
others, not less remarkable, that have not described 
before. His careful descriptions need to be followed on the 
Staff maps, for the small maps given in the beck are not of much 
use. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has not said the last word about the 
Flanders battle, but he emphasizes its extreme severity, and the 
wonderful gallantry and endurance of the British and Dominion 
troops, who waded through quagmires to reach and defeat the 
enemy. 


been 


—_—-——___ ae 


A curiosity of the war that has been sent to us is a facsimile 
of the Berliner Tageblatt for November 11th last, with an English 
teanslation printed ia a similar form (Simpkin, Marshall, 1s. net). 
The paper announced the acceptance of the Armistice terms an: 
described the revolution. In its leading article, initialled by 
the editor, Herr Theodor Wolff, the Z'ageblatt denounced the 
Allies, not for their military and naval demands, but for thei 
insistence on the surrender of the locomotives and wagon: 
which the Germans had stolen from the invaded countric 
Herr Wolff suggested that Germany would starve if the railway 
material were given up. That of course has proved to Le untrve. 
He made but a passing reference to the Emperor’s abdication 
and flight. 

The Fighting Fleets. By Ralph D. Paine. (Constable. 10s. 61. 
net.)-—-This is a very spirited account of the work of the American 
Navy during the war, with a number of excellent photograplis- 
Mr. Paine tells some capital stories of submarine-hunting. 
One of the best, which, if not true, is well invented, is that of a 
diver who happened to be at work in a harbour when a * U’ 
boat, submerged, entered to lay mines. He tapped on the hull a 
Morse code message, telling the ‘U’-boat to come up and sur- 
render as a depth-charge was being lowered. The mystified com- 
mander rose to the surface, where he found the armed trawle: 
to which the diver was attached. The trawler’s skipper, though 
equally surprised, manned his gun instantly, fired, and hit the 
conning-tower, whereupon the ‘U’-boat surrendered.  Mr- 
Paine tells the truth about the hostile reception accorded to the 
American sailors in Cerk by the Sinn Feiners, and says that 
even the Irish-Americans “lost much of that sympathy fo 
down-trodden martyred Treland which had been absorbed at 
home.” He declares that from the Cathedral pulpit the Americans 
were denounced as “ dissolute ruffians who had invaded Ireland 
like vultures, ready to corrupt the young men and ravish the 
young women.” The American public will doubtless take note 
of these disgraceful facts. To illustrate the war spirit of America, 
Mr. Paine says that he met two sailors who had enlisted volun- 
tarily for the war. One was a collier aged fifty-six ; the other 
was a boy of fifteen, tall for his years, 
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Excess Profits Duty and Excess Mineral Rights Duty. By R.M. 
Montgomery, K.C., and W. Allen. (Butterworth. 12s. 6d. net,)— 
The practical value of a legal text-book is demonstrated by the 
appearance of a second edition. In this case the authors have 
had to rewrite their book on the Excess Profits Duty of 1915 
because the law has been thrice altered by Parliament and has 
been modified by numerous decisions in the Courts. We are 
not surprised at this, inasmuch as the new duty was a greater 
puzzle to the ordinary man than even the National Insurance 
Act. The duty has brought vast sums into the Exchequer, 
but it has been the means of extracting still vaster sums from 
the public in the shape of inflated prices. The authors touch 
on some of the vaguely worded provisions which leave the 
Inland Revenue with far too much arbitrary power of interfer- 
ence with the methods of a firm, and which have occasioned 
much litigation. The general theory of the new duty was 
favourably received, but the obscure and complex Acts under 
which the duty has beon collected do little credit to the 
Administration. 


In the new Bulletin of the John Rylands Library (Manchester 
University Press, 2s.) Dr. Rendel Harris prints for the first time 
three interesting letters from John Eliot, the New England 
missionary to the The letters, dated 1652 and 1654 
once belonged to Mrs. Luke, who wrote the hymn beginning 

“I think when I read that sweet story of old”; they were 
addvessed to Jonathan Hanmer, the Puritan divine of Barn- 
staple. With the letters is an invoice of goods sent on the 

‘Maydower’ of Boston, Thomas Webber master, in 1653. The 
famous ship that carried the Pilgrim Fathers across the Atlantic 
in 1620 is well known to have continued in the New England 
trade, but we do not remember any reference to her of later 
date than 1630, when she took another party of emigrants. 


The State By Edward Jenks. (Dent. 4s. 
net.)—This is an expansion of the author’s Short History of 
Politics, giving “a popular statement, in simple terms, of the 
main lines of social and political evolution.” It is an interesting 
and impartial review of a very large subject, from primitive 
man to the League of Nations and Syndicalism. Mr. Jenks 
insists rightly on the importance of knowing how society came 
to be what it is before we attempt to reform or change it. He 
suggests as an historic law that “those political communities 
or nations have successful which have most com- 
pletely absorbed into their political institutions the social in- 
stitutions of their earlier history.”” Tennyson's idea of ‘ freedom 
slowly broadening down from precedent to precedent ” is much 
the same. Evolution, in other words, is far better than revolu- 
tion. The idealist who tries to impose a new social system on his 
fellow-men without regard to their inherited prejudices is heading 
for disaster. 


Indians. 


and the Nation. 


been most 








LIBERTY 
CRETONNES 


LOOSE COVERS AND CURTAINS 


NEW PATTERNS POST FREE, 
Ltd. Regent St., London, WwW. 1 


ROBINSON & “CLEAVER’S 
REAL IRISH LINEN 
Sheets and Pillow-Cases 
at Makers’ Prices. Samples post free. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Utd. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. 


Liberty & Co., 





0, 5551. 4 ft. Mahogany and Inlaid Circular Writing Table with 
revolving top, Leather lined, 4 drawers, On Pillar and Claw, 
£22 10 0 


Pall Mall East, S.W.1, 
and at Buenos Aires, 


to any railway station tn Great Britain, 


‘TOTAL FUNDS 
R o YAL |FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 


INSURANCE LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
|ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, | LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 


LIMITED, HLAD 


HAMPTONS 


-_— tons pay Carriage 


fl North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
OFFICES | 24-28 Lombard Street, LUNDUN, 


£22,281,718 | 








INDIAN AND TROPICAL OUTFITS 


Officers, Sportsmen and Civilians taking up appointments in India, 
China, British East and West Africa can obtain full particulars a3 
to Clothing and Equipment suitable for the climate, 

Write for patterns and estinates, 
mentioning nature of appointment, 


White and Khaki Drill Clothing, Solaro Sunproof Shirting and 
Suitings, India Gauze Underwear, Trunks and Uniform Cases. 


THRESHER & GLENNY 


Outfitters by Appointment to H.M, the King 


152 & 153 hinnenaeck LONDON 


“Cen Want 
Beautiful Teeth 


—-for health’s sake, for beauty’s sake. It is quite easy to have 
puro white and beautiful teeth; to keep them in perfect con- 
dition; arrest decay. All you ‘ebatine is a good brush and 


ROWLAND’S 
ODONTO 
“For Your Teeth.” 


It thoroughly cleanses the teeth and leaves a delightful fragrance 
in the mouth. It contains no grit. 
Buy it, because it’s best. 2/9 at your own chemists, and 
Rowland & Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 





A PEACE RISK. 





Who is carrying your death Risk P 


Is it your Family, 
or 
a Life Aesurance OfficeP 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 


FOR SALE. 
WING to ill-health of Principal, high-class BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS in Home Counties, School averag¢ 
16 Boarders paying £102 per annum, and 14 Day Boarders paying 24 to 39 guineas 
per annum inclusive, Gross receipts between £1,700 and £1,800° net profit, 
between £200 and £400 a year, Delightful premises in own grounds, at low 
ren‘a. of £86 a year, Price for School, Furniture, and Improvements £1,000, 
of which £500 could be paid off by instalments.—For further particulars apply, 
T. 2827, c.o, Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., School Transfer Depart- 
ment, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 


APPOINTMENTS, &co., VACANT AND WANTED. 
| YTTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


The GOVERNORS of the FE TTE: S TRU IS invite applications for the HEAD- 
MASTERSHIP, which will become vacant on the retirement of Dr. Heard on 
3ist- December next, 

For particulars and information 
to Mr. A. R, C, PITMAN, W.5., 
Governors 


“NCORPOR ATED ASSOCIATION OF 
MASTERS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
The above Association will shortly appoint an ORGANIZING SECRETARY, 
who must have had experience in a Secondary School. Initial salary £5.)).—- 
Applications must be received on or before April 15th te xt by the HONOR AY 
SECRETARY, 35 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C,1, from whom particulars 
as to duties and terms of appointment may be ob tainc a 


T AREHOU SEME N, ‘CL ERKS, “and DRAPERS’ SCHOOLS 
W (Girls), Russell Hill, Purk y, Surrey.— Wanted, MISTRESS totale French 
throughont school and some Junior History, Graduate, 
abread if possible, Some supervision, though a Hous 
auch work, Salary £100 resident, rising toa good maxinium. 


as to applications and testimonials 
48 Castle Street, 


apply 
Edinburgh, Clerk to th 





ASSISTANT- 


phonetics, residence 
Mistress does most of 
Apply immediat: 


to the HEAD MISTRESS. oes nee: . , eae 

we \CRETARY, daily, London district. Lady desires re- 
engagement. Experienced philanthropic, medical and general work 

Filing, indexing, library, accounts, shorthand and typewriting. Capable aul 

methodical,—-Miss L. HOLLIS, 12 Adair Houses, Oakley Street, 5.W. 3. 


TED, in May, for a large GIRLS’ Be OARDING SCHOOL, 


we 





a SENIOR MATHEMATICS MISTRE Cambridae Tripos or 
| London B.Se. preferre d, Training or experienc: FY siral le, } xcellent si lary 
| rising to seale to suitable applicant. Light out-of-school duties.—Apply Box ‘ 
| The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, Londen, W.C. 2 
} ; ‘ = > 

J ANTED, in May, for a GIRLS’ BO: AR J SCHOOL, 
\ a FORM MISTRESS. Elementary Mather a ish subeldiary 
Salary to scale according to qualifieations.—Apply Box Spectator, 1 Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, Londen, W.C, 2 
{ENTLEMAN, married (37), abstainer, sceks POSITION 
of TRUST as CONFIDENTIAL CLERK, or oth r responsi 


appointment, Scholar Wellington Ccllege, 





ExLibiticner 








10 years managing City ¢flice shut devn by wes resigned ¥. 
| Department after 4 vears, Gcoed orgoniser, active end cherpat excellent 
* pefcrences,—Box $97, The Spectator, 1 Wellingtcn ttrect, Strand, Londen, WC.2. 
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OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIR 
Ra yf TRAINING: COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss H. M. WODEHOUSE, M.A., D.Phil, 

The Education iB... invite applications for the following Staff Appoint- 

ment at the Bingley Training College. 

CANDIDATES FOR THE POST MUST BE WOMEN. 

LECTURER IN MUSIC.—Candidates should hold a Diploma ip Music, should 
be prepared to teach theory of Music Singing with Tonic Sol-fa and Staff 
Notation, to prepare Students on the lines of the Music Syllabus of the Certificate 
Examination, and to oo the control of the general musical life of the 





College. A} ledge of the duction of the speaking voice is very desirable. 
Commencing aoe £200-£250, | non-resident, according to qualifications and 
experience. ighly qualified and successful teacher might ultimately be 


placed on the raat scale, which rises to a maximum of £380. Board and 
residence in Col to be provided if desired at a charge of £45 a year. 

Last day for po of applications, 28th April, 1919. 

Further particulars and forms of application be obtained from the EDUCA- 
TION DEPARTMENT (Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield. 


MANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART, CAVENDISH STREET. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 











The Education Committee of the City of Manchester invite applications for the 
post of Head-Master of the Municipal School of Art. 

The Committee require a man of good education, with high qualifications in 
One or more branches of Art, combined with the ability to canealee and develop 
a large modern School of Art 

Candidates must 83 such qualifications as are required by the regulations 
of the Board of Education, 

A salary of £750 per annum is offered, 

Full particulars of the appointment, and forms of application, may be obtained 
from the undersigned. 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will disqualify a candidate, 

SPURLEY HEY, 
Director of Education, — 
N ANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE.— 
P The Committee invite applications for the following posts at Openshaw 
Technical School : 
1. ASSISTANT “MASTER, with high qualifications in Machine Drawing and 
Woodwork. Engineering experience a recommendation. 

2. ASSISTANT MASTER to teach Mathematics and General English subjects, 

Salary to be arranged. 

Applications, on forms which may be obtained from this office, must reach me 
on or before April 7th. 

Canvassing will be considered a ee 

Education Offices, SPURLEY HEY, 

March 19th, 1919. Director of Education. 
pRrveeerss OF EDINBURGH. 
CHAIR OF HUMANITY. 

The DELEGATES APPOINTED to ELECT a PROFESSOR of HUMANITY 
in the UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH INVITE APPLICATIONS from 
CANDIDATES. 

The duties of the Chair will be taken up by the new Professor as from October 1st. 
The salary is £1,100 per annum, with provision for pension in accordance with 
Ordinance, 

Each Candidate for the Chair is requested to lodge with the undersigned, 
not later than Saturday, 3rd May next, seven copies of his application, and seven 


copies of an —~ oes he may desire to submit. One copy of > application 
should be s' igned. A. B. FLEMING, 
4 = Edinburgh, Secretary of the Curators + —_ 
h March, 1 1919, 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER. 
The Governors ro Bg for the following posts :— 
LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS, £350 per annum, 
ASSISTANT LECTURER. "IN CHEMISTRY, £250 per annum. 
Particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRA , and applications must 
be lodged not later than the 16th April, 1919. 


(JORNWALL EDUCATION 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 


PENZANCE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Wanted, for middle of May, a FORM MISTRESS, fully qualified to take 
Science (Chemistry and Phy _ and Geogra pd Salary £150, rising by annual 
increments of £10 to £220. A higher init salary may be paid to a specially 
suitable candidate with previous experience. 

Forms of application may be obtained,: ‘eceipt of stamped ,addreased envelope, 
from the HEAD-MISTRESS, to whom .. vy should be returned immediately, 

Education Departinent, County Hall, Truro, 

24th March, 1919. 
QHANGHAT MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 
KR PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

TWO ASSISTANT-MASTERS are mired for this School, Candidates 
should be 25 to 33 years of age, unmarried ; Graduates of Oxford or Cambridge 
University ae, They must hold Government Certificates and Trained 
Teachers’ Diplomas, be experienced teachers aud disciplinarians, able to prepare 
Cambridge Local Preliminary, Junior and Senior Candidates, Pay, Taeis 
250 per mensem without allowances, except participation in the Superannuatian 
Fund and free medical attendance, under agreement for three years, with increase 
of pay if agreement is renewed. At an average rate of exchange Tacls 250 
equals £37 108. Exchange is liable to fluctuation. First-class passage is pro- 
vided and half-pay during voyage.—-Further particulars and application form 
may be obtained of the Council's Agents. 

JOHN POOK & CO 
—_ for the Shanghai Municipal Council. 
63 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C, 3. 


EAMINGTON SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS— 
B4 REQUIRED, in September, a SCIENCE MISTRESS to teach Botany, 
Elementary Chemistry and Physics. Degree and experience essential. Salary from 
£160, according to qualifications.—Apply, giving full particulars and enclosing 
copies of three testimonials, to the DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, Avenue Road, 
Leamington. Applications must be endorsed 7 Selence Mistress,” 


AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CAMBRIDGE, 


Wanted, in September, TWO SCIENCE MISTRESSES to help with Mathe- 
matics, Physics, and Chemistry ; one to specialise in Botany and Zoology. Degree 
essential, Commencing minimum salary £150, but experience taken into 
account, Annual increments,—Apply EDUCATION SECRETARY, County Hall, 
Cambridge. 

22nd March, 1919. 


(AMBRIDGI “SHIRE 








COMMITTEE. 














EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, CAMBRIDGE, 
Wanted, a HEAD-MASTER, Salary £600, rising by annual increments of 
- 7 —_ About 300 bo — now in the School. —Ap a must be made by 
y on a form provided for the ~q~™ _ = be obtained of the 
EDUCATION SECRETARY, County Hall, Cam 
1919, 





RiPvon GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 

The Governors of the above-named school intend to proceed to the appointment 
of a Head-Master, to begin duties in September next. Candidates must hold a 
degree, preferably’ in Honours, of a University in the United Kingdom, Saly ry 
£450, rising by annual increments of £25 to £600. together with a house free cf 
rent, rates and taxes. The Head-Master’s House has accommodation for 50 

— ders, At _ t there. are 30 boarders at the School. Further particulars 
wi 

Applications should appl made upon forms which may be had of the undersigned, 
to whom they should be returned, together with copies of not more than three 
recent testimonials, so as to reach him not later than the 23rd April, 1019. 

Canvassing will be a disqualification, 

Skell Villa, Ripon, CHAS. D. SPROUL, 

Clerk to the Governors, 


ESTMINSTERK SCHOOL. 


The Governing Body of Westminster School give Notice that they will ELECT 
a HEAD-MASTER in May next 
Applications will be received by the Secretary not later than the 30th April, 
and may be accompanied by not more than’ six testimonials, It is desired that 
these testimonials should be printed and 20 copies should be sent. 
The Head-Master must be a member of the Church of England, and he wil! be 
expected to come into office after the Summer Term. 
All particulars can be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
E. F, KNAPP-FISHER, 
Secretary to the Governing Body of Westminster 
School, The Chapter Clerks Office, The Sanctuary, 
Westininste r Abbey, 8.W. 1. 
BOL 


HE 0 ——SOHOOL. 
GIRLS’ DIVISION. 


TON 
The Governors invite applications for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS, to be 
vacant at the end of the Summer Term. 275 pupils, including Kindergarten, 
Plans are now being prepared for a new School to accommodate 500 pupils, 
Salary £250, rising by annual instalments of £25 to £350, Capitation £2 per 
— Kindergarten pupils £1 per head. 
pplications, with particulars as to age, teaching experience, University 
qual cations, ‘&e., and accompanied = copies of three testimonials and two 
references, to be sent to the undersigned on or before the 7th April next. 
20 Wood Street, FRANK WATKINS, 
Bolton, Clerk to the Governors, 


SOUTHEND HIGH SCHOOL.—Wanted, for September, 

SCIENCE MISTRESS. Good Chemistry. State subsidiary subjects, 

Experience desirable. Salary according to scale ; initial £180 and war bonus £26, 
—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, 


T. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, Brook Green, W. 6.—The 

post of CHIEF MISTRESS of MODERN LANGUAGES will be vacant 

in July. The initial salary is from £270 to £300, according to qualifications — 
Applications are invited and should be addressed to the 1 HIGH- MISTRE Ss. 


CHOOL BOARD OF GLASGOW.—GLASGOW HI GH 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—CLASSICAL MISTRESS REQUIRED. 
First-class Honours Degree and experience essential ; salary according to experi- 
ence and in terms of a scale in which the initial salary (without experience) is 
£120 and the maximum £250. stig CLE which must be made on the pre- 
scribed form, should be sent to the CLERK TO THE BOARD, 129 Bath Street, 
Glasgow, not later than 9th April. 


MESHIRE, WINCHAM HALL, NORTHWICH.—Wanted, 

Ma : Q) DRLLL, GAMES and JUNIOR ENGLISH MISTRESS; 

(2) MIDD er FORMS MISTRESS ; usual English Subjects, History and Arith- 

metic or Mathematics, Latin and German, Resident posts.—Apply, stating 
pce boll salary, to PRINCIPAL. 





























TO EMPLOYERS. 


MHE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 


EMPLOYMENT OF EX-SOLBIERS 
has a large number of DESERVING MEN on its books, 
anxiously WAITING EMPLOYMENT. 





HELP these men by applying :— 
SECRETARY, 119 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 
Tel.: 3671 Victoria, 





W ANTED, in May, well-educated LADY MATRON in 

high-class GIRLS’ SCHOOL in West of England. Eighteen boarders. 
Good needlework and knowledge of sick-nursing essential. Real interest io 
girls’ pursuits desirable, Age under '35.— Apply Box 901, The Spectator, 1 Weliing- 
ton | Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2 


IVERPOOL COLLEGE, ‘HUYTON, near LIVERPC 0L.— 





_4 Wanted, in May, MATRON for JUNIOR HOUSE. Experience in 
nursing essential,—Apply HEAD-MISTRESS, giving full particulars. 

NV ANTED for next term in good school for girls, TWO 

RESIDENT MISTRESSES, one for English Subjects and Eljocution, 


the other Mathematics and General Subjects, 
tage. Must be experienced and Churchwomen, 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, 


Help with games an advan- 
Friends preferred.—Box 899, 
W.C, 2 





UBLIC SCHOOL MAN, Graduate Oxon., seeks position, 

SECRETARIAL, Scholastic, or otherwise. Widely travelled. Eng lish, 

languages, mathematics, singing, elocution,—*‘ X. X,,"’¢,o Literary Department, 
55 Bryanston Street, ye 1. 


OYAL SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of OF! F Ic ERS 

of the ARMY, BATH.— Wanted, in May, an experienced MISTRESS tor 

SULO and CLASS SINGING. The post is resident and a high salary is offered 
for good qualifications.—Apply LADY PRINCIPAL. 


ANTED, in Se prema sd SCIENCE MISTRESS (resident) 

Churechwoman essential. uate. Strong in Botany.—For particu- 
lars apply to the Rev, the PRINCIPAL The Diocesan Training College, Fisi- 
ponds, Bristol. 


\ ANTED, in May, MISTRESS as HOUSE-MISTRESS 

and to take junior work in school, Experience and qualifications desir- 
able. Initial salary £100 resident.—Apply HEAD-MISTRESS, Berkhamsted 
School for Girls, Herts. 


NIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE and 

VOCATIONAL LIBRARY, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 

ation can be obtained on all matters relating to openiags fer University 
women from Miss H, M. CHAPPELL (Oxf, Hon. Mods, Maths.), Secretary. 
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LECTURES, &o. 


ANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD— 
THREE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS of £80 a year and THREE EXHIBI- 
TIONS of £60 a year, tenable for 3 years, with free tuition in each case, will 
he offered for competition in September, 1919, to Graduates of any British Univer- 
sity intending to euter the Ministry of Religion. No doctrina) profession will be 
required from any candidate, but the highest references as to personal character 
s submitted. 
Te eae College is non-sectarian and its o unities are open impartially 
for the study of Theology and the cultivation of the religious spirit. 
Particulars Df the examination and full information as to the Curriculam of the 
College may be Obtained on application to the Principal, Dr. L. P, JACKS, 


PERMANENT STAFF, 
‘the Rev. L. P. Jacks, M.A., LL.D., D.D. .. we 
LACHLAN MAcCRAE, M.A. ee a“ 
3ON, M.A, 


The Rev. D. C. SIMPSON, ) 
The Rev. HENRY Gow, B.A. New Testament, 


SPECIAL LECTURERS DURING THE SESSION 1919-20, 
Professor JOHN BURNET. of St. Andrews, 
Professor H. B, Bacon, of Yale, l S.A. 
professor EMILE Bourrovx, of Paris, 
Professor FosteR WATSON, M.A., University College of Wales, 
Rev, ESTLIN CARPENTER, D.Litt. of Oxford. 


COLLEGE, READING. 
HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 
Wantage Hall (Men). St. George’s Hall (Women). 
St. Patrick’s Hall (Men). Wessex Hall (Women). 
St. Andrew’s Hall (Women). Cintra Lodge (Women). 

The College provides courses in Letters, Science, Agriculture, Dairying, Horti- 
culture, Fine Arts, Handicrafts, Music, Commerce, and Domestic and other 
Technical Subjects, Students are prepared for London University Degrees and 
for College and other Diplomas and Certificates. 

Wantage Hall and St. Patrick's Hall will reopen for the residence of men 
students in September, 1919. 

SCHOLARSHIPS IN ARTS, AGRICULTURE, AND MUSIC, 

An Examination for a Wantage Scholarship in Agrieulture, of £40 per annum, 
open to men, and for St. Andrew's Hall Scholarships in Arts and Agriculture, 

h of £40 per annum, open to women, will be held on May 20th to 23rd, 1919, 
nd may be taken either at the College or at Candidates’ schools. Candidates 
must be prepared to read for a London Degree. Entries must be sent in by 
April 22nd, 1919. 

An Examination for one or more Scholarships in Music, each of about £26 per 
annum, open to men and women, will be held at the College on July 9th, 1919, 
Entries must be sent in by June 25th, 1919. 

The above-mentioned Scholarships are tenable at the College for not more 
than three years from October, 1919.—-Further particulars of the Scholarships, 
wd prospectuses of the College, may be obtained from the REGISTRAR, 
University College, Reading. 


we } Philosophy of 
ae Religion, 
Old Testament, 

















FRANCIS H. WRIGHT, Registrar. 
JPROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 


LENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. President : 
Rt, Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairmanand Hon, Treasurer: Mr, C, G, 
Montefiore, M.A. ; Sec.. Sir Arthur G, Symonds, M.A.—For loformation concern- 
ing Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 





rEXHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT, 

Trustees : 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN YD. (Chairman). The MARCHIONESS OF SALIS- 
BURY. Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt, Hon, Dr, CHRIS- 
TOPHER ADDISON, M.P, The Kt, Hon, — SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 

Principal: 

Miss H, C, GREENE, 
Vice-Principai : 
Miss A, WIKNER (Royal Cent. inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1835, and was the first of its kind ia England, 
Students are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
Swedish System. ‘The Course extends over two years, It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymnas 
tics, Massage and Medical Gymuastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games, Students 
practise teaching in schools in the neighbourhood, ‘The College stands in its owa 
grounds of 15 acres in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. 
‘The Course beginsin October.-—Further particulars on application to SECRETARY, 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 

INGTON, offera well-educated WOMEN complete Teacher's Training 

in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYMNASTICS and 

MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIMMING, ANATOMY, 
HYGIENE, &c,. Residential fees £110 a year, Three years’ course. 





GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING, 








NG’s SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


LI 
TINWHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 


are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 
training extends over 8 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics 
on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘Tennis, Netball, &c.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 


ae LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women, Extensive range glass- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction, Botany by B.Sc, Notable Successes in Examinations, Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated proapectus apply PRINCIPALS. ° 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLL&SGES. 
( UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — Principals: Miss 
CHU DLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A,, Lond. (Girton College),—-First-r ate 
Modern Education, Premises specially built for a School. Large Playiaz -fields 
and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swim ning, &c. 





wT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


pae DOWNS SCE AF 


DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress : 
M 











Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
odern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 


Bracing air from Downs and sea, 
) heaton HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850. 

Principals {Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
FINCIPA'S Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MusiC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART, 
BY WELL-KNOWN PBOFESSORS, 


LECTURES 





ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 

, FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead, Principal: Miss CONDER, 

Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin, Thorough education on modern lines, 

Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities, if required, 

Beautiful situation overluoking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 

HESHIRE.—WINCHAM HALL, LOSTOCK GRALAM. 

Good e@ucation at reasonable cost. Fees 20 guineasper term. Full staff, 

All examinations ; Matriculation, Oxford Locals, Music, Singing, Art, Languages, 
Elocution, Gymnastics, Games, Pupils, 9 to 18 years, 

Illustrated Prospectus from Miss PARKES. 


VHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years, Thorough general education, with great attention to health, 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestia 
Science branch for girls over 18, Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket, 
Prep for Exams. Principal, Miss L. C, DODD. 


YIR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

% “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad, Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea,—For illus, Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier. 








[i%oHorr SCHOOL HINDHEAD. 











Easter Term began on Tuesday, January 21st, and ends on Tuesday, April 15th, 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott, 








YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS,—An EXAMINATION will be held in May. The Scholarships will 
be of the value of £60 each per annum, Candidates must be under 14 years of 
age on April Ist, 1919.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


VHE COUNTESS OF GALLOWAY recommends CLARE: 
MONT SCHOOL, EASTBOURNE, for Girls of good social position 

the ro of a modern education, Specialities: languages and music,— 
Misses DAWSON, 











H. ss @ @ FF F nb DD, 
OXHEY LANE WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 


Private Residential Schoo! for Girls. Tole.: “ Watforl 615.” 


LS gang? INVERNESS.—BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOL for GIRLS, Head-Mistrese: Miss MURRAY, Full Degree 
Course Certificate, St. Hugh's College, Oxford, Assisted by a highly-qualified 
anc experienced Staff and a trained Lady Housekeeper-Matron, Sound educa- 
tion on modern lines, Preparation for University and other examinations, 
Junior Department under qualified Mistress, Beautiful situation and extensive 
grounds, Special attention paid to health and well-being of pupils.—Prospectus 
apply Miss MURRAY, Heatherley, Inverness, 


\LARENDON ~ HOUSE 











SCHOOL, 
LEAMINGTON SPA. 


Principals ; Miss STONE (Camb, Nat, Sc, Trip,, Parts I,, I1., Newnham College) 
and Miss SPACKMAN, B.A. Lond,, Hons, Eng. 


J ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 
e Thorough modern education at a moderate coat for girls up to the gs or Ly. 
Spacious and well-equipped schoo! buildings, with good playinggrouads, Healthy 


situation ; very suitable for delicate girls.—For Prospectus appl y to Head-Mistress , 
I IVERPOOL COLLEGE, HUYTON. 
4 ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES, 
An EXAMINATION will be held, beginning May 20th. The Scholarships 


will be of the value of £40 and Bursaries £20. Preference given to candidates 
under 14 years of age on May ist, 1919.—For particulars apply to the HEAD- 


MISTRESS, 

| OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 173 to 18}. 
Special Entry. No Nomination required.—Full particulars with copies 

of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, ‘‘ Royal Navy House,” 

21 Old Bonu Street, London, W. 1, 


N4 UTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 

CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 

Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months, Nomiua- 
tions to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Terms £80 per annum. Early 
applications should be made. 

Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Buildings, E.C, 3. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK. 
Under the Management of a Committee of the Society of Friends, 

Head-Master, ARTHUR ROWNTREL, B.A. (sometime Examiner to the 
Teachers’ Training Syndicate of the University of Cambridge in School Manage- 
ment and Method). 

Seven Scholarships (Science, History, Classics, Medicine), two Intermediate 
Science with Henours, one Intermediate Arts, seven First Medical Examination, 
twenty-nine Matriculation Examination (1916-1918), 

Copies of the Prospectus can be obtained on application to the HEAD-MASTER, 
Bootham School, York, 

ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINA- 
TION on the 10th, Lith and 12th of June, 1919. One Scholarship of 
£100 p.a., one of £80 p.a,, and one of £40 p.a., and not exceeding six Foundation 
Scholarships entitling to exemption from payment of the Tuition Fee will bo 
offered for competition.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY to the 

HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge, 

' EDBBERG HEH so eH © 6 LL. 
TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, value 
£80 to £25, are offered for competition, 











BOYS’ SCHOGLS AND COLLEGES. 




















Examination on May 20th and 2ist 
in LONDON and SEDBERGH,—For details apply to the BURSAR, Sedbergh 
School, Sedbergh, Yorks. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576).—Motor from 
Maidstone, Complete Modern School Buildings and Boarding-Houses 
(1911); separate house, &c., for juniors; situation ideal; 400 ft. above sea-with 
extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particuiars from Kev, W. W. 
HOLDGATE, M.A,; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, 8.W. 





“LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
J Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPs, value from 
£25 to £100 a year. Examination in June. There are also several “ War 
Exhibitions” of £60 a year.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Cliiton 
College, Bristol. 
RIGHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINAIiUN will be 


held on June 3rd and 4th to elect to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varying 
in value from £60 to £45 a year.—Full particulars on application to the HEAD- 
MASTER, 
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{HELTENHAM COLLEGE. 

J SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATIONS, May 27th, 28th, and 29th, 

At least TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSITIIPS, value £90 to £20, and some 
HOUSE MASTERS’ EXHIBITIONS, will be offered to candidates who are 
not already in the College, whether ‘Senior or Junior Department, including 
JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP, value £35 per annum, with prefer- 
ence for boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire. Also ARWY and 
OLD CHELYONIAN., Some nominations for sons of the Cler2y, value £30 
perannum, may also be given. —Apply tothe BURSAR, The College, ‘Che’ Itenham. 


RADFIELD COLLEG 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSIIIPS and EXHIBI- 
TIONS open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1919, will be held on May 27th 
and 28th, at Bradfield, 
The following will be offered :—~ 
Three Scholarships of 90 Guineas, one Exhibition of 60 Guincas, one Exhibition 
of 50 Guineas, three to six Exhibitions of 30 to 20 Guineas. 
Entry Forms can be obtained from thé HEAD-MASTER, Bradfield College, 
Berks, 


] URAL SCHOOJ..—The _ j.xamination for KINGS 





“4. 





SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £56 14s, (54 guineas), 
will begin at 9 a.m. on TU —— Y, June 3rd. Candidates must be under 15 on 
1919. a Forms to be filied up and sent to the 

ege, Durham, on or before MAY 11tth.—For further 
BUDWORTH, Head-Master, School House, 


September 21st, 
CHAPTER CL ERK, The = 
particulars apply to! Rev. R. PD, 
Durham, 


| ELLY | 
Army Council, 
sea, facing Dartmoor, 





COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 

_Hiead-Master, a ad FLU aM. MA 


‘PRIVATE TUITION, ho. 


|: yeeeeeeeee 7 .—Recent Successes gained by 
f Mr. P. H. Lb, EVANS, M.A, 
WOOLWICH 10 (including Ist place), SANDHURST 18, 
INDIAN ARMY 8, NAVY (Special Entry) 3, UNIVERSITIES 14, 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, "Bournemouth, 


{OACHING.—Students prepared for Matric. Lond. and all 
J higher —, Oxford and Cambridge by Miss G@. A, BEN DIXON, B.A, 
Lond.), Miss V, WATLING, B.A, (Lond.). Special opportunities for French 
Gonmalen AY Baker Street, Ww. 1. _May! fair 3797. 


QT AMMERING. — Phenomenal advance in treatment by 
_ SPECIALIST engaged at Christ’s Hospital and other Public Schools, 
Mr. MIALL, 


Pupils 








tesidence not necessary.—Particulars, 209 Oxford Street, 


,ondon, W, 


\TAMMERING successfully ‘treated since 1905. Adults and 
Boys received as Resident or Visiting Pupils, Private iastruction if desired. 
—Write tor Hooklet with Medical Opinions and coples of letters from Parents and 
Pupils to Mi 4, ©, SCH NELLE, 119 Bodford Court Mansions, London, W.C, 1, 


Roran 


OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS, 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING. 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX. 

ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RECKEATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 


Sine 3 00" INSTITUTION, 


SURREY 


For particulars and terms apply to H. HOWARD, Secretary, 
G.P.O, Box 163, 14-16 Ludgato Hill, E.C, 4, 


“AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


rF\HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Strect. W.1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly pre pared for Journal- 
fat te and Secretariaiworh. Coursefromany date, Excellent introductions given. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Vy SEEWRETING. .—Miss RUTH M. SPE AKMAN, Twelve 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2(Ground Floor), T.N. Gerrard 6179, 
rocess for reproducing 12 Copies 
Testimonials, Parish Ne ws, &e. y 








oe Mimeographing (an economical 
and upwards of Age nda, Minutea, Price Lists, 


EK NGLISH and FRENCH MSS. TYPED by experienced, 
4 educated typist. Best work. 
14 PARK ROAD, LONDON, | 8.E. i. 


SS.—A LONDON PUBLISHER is prepared to consider 

MSS. of both known and unknown writers, with a view to BOOK 

Pe BLICATION on equitable a “ PUBLISHER,” c/o Rosselli 
& Co,, 8 Henrietta Street, Tendon, Ww.c. 


“SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
(yore OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charze will be given by 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
SA Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Tei., Regent 4923, 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT 
The Firm invites applications trom qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in schools or as GOVERNESSES in Private Familie: 





NO- CHARGE FOR _REGISTRATION. 
WCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 


Messrs. J. & J, PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of tho BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pieased to AID PARENTS iby sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION 

‘Lhe age of the pupil, district preferred, and rouzh idea of fe 3 should be ye. 

J & J, PATON, Exucational Agents, 143 Cannon strect, London, E.C, 4, 
Telephone: 605% Central. 


, 





Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
neformation respecting Schools Tutors, and Educational 
Homes tor boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
ol tees &c,) to 
Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLREY, Ltd., 
Faducational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staifs of the most Important schools, and thus ablo 
to supply information .tlilicult to obtain elsewhero. 
OAFORD ST., LUNDON, W, i, Tetephone—1136 Museum, 


T UTORS. 


Oltlices—155-162 





HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
ARTMOOR. — BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE, — 


Lovely Situation, 800 ft. above sea, close to moor. Shady and sheltere} 


garden, Croquet Lawn, ‘Stabling or Motor. Separate tables, Private Sitting-room 
if tequired.—Apply “ L. CANTAB,” Middlecott, Isington, 8. Devon, ‘Tei, - 
3 Haytor, Terms ahemately inclusive. — 


M ISCELLAN zou s. 


4) QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
LIMITED, (Established 1835.) Capital ( ald up), £500,000, 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and _— INTERESTS and GRANTS LOAN3 
erTeon, 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Placs, Strand. W.C. 
TAR MEMORIALS. —Government: a Munici. oj 
palities, and other public bodies are recommended to consult SINGERS 
of FROME concerning Bronze Memorials of cither Mural or Monumental character, 
J. W. SINGER and SONS (14d.) (established 1852), Mctal Workers and Bronze 
Founders, Frome, Somerset, London Office: Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C, 2 
| ESIDENT - PATIENTS.— —ILLUS STR. ATE D “booklet di 28 
cribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS In all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenic;, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.), Post free oa application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medi val, &e., As Assocn. ‘ Ltd. 1220 rave n St. Tratalgar r Square, Ww. Cc? 


| AND-PROPELLED TRICYCLES. 

and comfortable. Handsome machines. 
attached to any bieyele. Special terms to wounded soldiers, 
ments,—-EMPIRE TRICYCLE ©O., BANBURY. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUC GHT. _—Highest Value 

assured, Up to 7s, per tooth pinned on Vulcanite 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 

Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return, If offer not accepted pare» 

returned post fires, Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (Lrokea 
or otherwise. Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firin. 

S CANN « CO., 69a | Market Sticct, Manche’ ster. Estd. 18: 50. 
C LD ARTIFICIAL ‘TEETH BOU GHT. — Person; 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufac‘urers, 


Ii forwarded by post, valu» 
Estd, 109 years, 





—FEasy, speedy, safe, 
‘Also Hand-Propelled Side Cars 
State require- 





Messrs. BROW NING, instead of to provincial buyers, 
per return or offer made.—-Ch'cf Offices, 63 Oxford Street, Lon«lon, 


{OCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, A 

/ SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8, 
Sup plied by order to the Royal Household, Used in War Hospitals, Tins 1s. 6d, 
2s. Giles .. 5S., post free.—HOW ART 13, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


RECREATION CENTRES, HOSTELS, &c., &c., 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN OF 
H.M. SERVICES. 


The War is ended, but the Need for these Institu- 
tions, and other Branches of War-help, is not. 


PLEASE SUPPORT THEM. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclays,” payable to Prebendary Carllle, D.D., Hon. 
Chiet Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 


(Church Army War Funds, registered under War Charities Act, 1916.) 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has arranged a series of SERVICES during Lent in the CHURCH 
OF THE ANNUNCIATION, Bryanston Street, W. (close to 


Marble Arch), by kind permission of the Vicar and Churchwardens. 


PREACHERS 
during the remainder of the Series. 
Chief 


Tuesday, April 1st.—Prebendary W. CARLILE, Hon. 
Secretary of the Church Army. 

Tuesday, April 8th.—Prebendary F. S. WEBSTER, Vicar of 
Ail Souls, Langham Place. 

Tuesday, April 15th.—The Lord BISHOP OF LONDON. 


Commencing each day at 3 p.m. punctually. 
‘he Church is open all day for Prayer and Meditation, and books of des mae n 
will be found there, It is hoped that cach Service will be; gin in an atmosphc 
of prayer. All friends are invited to attend thes¢ > Quiet Hours, and also it 
possible to meet the Chief and Headquarters Staff, at Church Army Headquarters 
close by, at the close of each service, when mctheds of work will be discussed and 
tea provided, 


“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 


are the Babies and Children in tho 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to the Chairman, Lord Kinnaird. 


£12,000 required Annua!ly from Voluntary sources. 
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IS PELMANISM A MEMORY COURSE? 





A PREVALENT FALLACY. 





To a very considerable number of people Pelmanism 
means nothing more than a methed of improving one’s 
memory. A chance remark overheard the other day is 
typical of much ill-founded criticism levelled against Pel- 
manism. A business man, in commenting on a Pelman 
announcoment in a newspaper, said to a friend: “ I’ve not 
much faith in these mnemonic systems myself. They're too 
much like crutches—all very well if you're lame and must 
use them; but it’s much better to be able to dispense with 
them altogether.”’ 

Why this idea of Pelmanism should be so widespread at 
ithe present tile is diffic wit to understand, In the hun- 
dreds of articles on Pelmanism written by leading men and 
women, and published in every important periodical in the 
country, it has been repeatedly pointed out that Pelmanism 
js far more than a mere memory course. 


Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s Discovery. 

But perhaps there is some excuse for the prevalence of 
this wrong impression, for Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, in his 
report on Pelmanism, admits that he had made the mistake 
so many others make of supposing that the instruction aimed 
only at training the memory. Ile says: ‘‘ That it (the 
Pelman System) started with this for its main purpose 
seems pretty clear to an inquirer who follows through these 
booklets its reasoned account of itself. But to the inquirer 
it is even more obvious that Pelmanism, making sure of its 
ground and feeling its strength, is pushing iis claims 
a great deal further. Indeed, if we once admit Pelmanism 
to be a system (1) scientifically based on its principles, and | 
(2) working successfully—not to say working wonders—in 
practice, there is no reason at all why it should stop at 
training the memory. Every reason, rather, why it should 
go on to assert itself over the whole field of mental training, 
and, yet further, to offer its help in the formation of 
character.”’ 


What Does Pelmanism Embrace ? 

Let us glance for a moment at the Synopsis of the twelve 
lessons which form the Pelman Course, and see for our- 
selves some of the subjects embraced in the system. Here 
are twenty of the chapter or section headings from the 
lessons themselves : — 

Human Energy—energy develops ability and formulates 
character. 

Method of self-analysis and self-drill. 

Analysis in business. 

Will as dependent on thoughi and feeling. 

The education of the will. 





Auto-suggestion—use in education an1 business 
Diagram of mind-wandering. 
External and internal conditions of concentration. 
Mental powers—their order of development, 
Imagination—method of training. 
Importance of analogies. 
How to originate ideas. 
Brain fag. 
The hygiene of study. 
Self-expression develops ability. 
The art of reasoning. 
How different opinions arise. 
The influence of mind on mind. 
Courage: the primary virtue. 

Studies in self-knowledge. 
You will notice that not one of theso Headings refers 
exclusively to memory, although all of them involve that 
faculty to a greater or lesser degree. Indeed, they cover 
almost the whole range of mental activity, and show that 
Pelmanism is designed not merely to aid thoso with weak 
and inxefficient memories, but to help everyone to use his or 
her faculties to the full. 

The Better Your Memory, the More 
eet Pelmanism Helps. mona 

aly memory's pretty good—I don’t need Pelmanism,”’ is 

a Temark one frequently hears. This statement is based 








on the same false premise that Pelmanism is simply memory 


training. If you take the trouble to investigate the claims 
of Pelmanism, you are inevitably led to the conclusion that 
the possessor of a gocd natural memory can extract more 
benefit from Pelmanism than those who are handicapped 
by a poor memory. The latter have, so to speak, to build 
from the ground upward, whereas the man or woman gifted 
with a good memory has an excellent foundation on which 
Pelmanism can quickly erect a solid structure of complete 
mental efficiency, 


The most convincing proof that Pelmanism is of infinitely 
greater usefulness than memory training pure and simple 
can possibly be, is found in the letters received by the Pel- 
man Institute from its students. ‘Lhere is hardly one of 
these communications which does not dwell upon 
advantage derived from Pelmanism quite unconnected with 
memory improvement. Here few comments culled 
from some of these letters :— 


s0mMme 


are a 


(M608) ‘‘ My Pelman training has helped me to decide 
and to act.’’ 

(DG109) ‘I have a wider outlook and a grip on Iusi- 
ness matters that I did not possess before.”’ 


(B6007) “I have more confidence in myself and am 
more optimistic.” 
(W6123) ‘I have developed a real live interest in my 


business.”’ 
(W6129) *‘I consider the lesson on Personality is alone 
worth the whole fee.”’ 
(116327) ‘‘I experience a marked improvement, especi- 
ally in self-confidence and keener observation.” 
(N6002) “I have learned to avoid fear and cultivate 
courage.’’ 

(M4825) ‘It has materially lightened my work in many 
ways.”’ 

($5050) ‘A more concise and hetter of 
ideas in public speaking.”’ 

(K6030) ‘‘ My will-power and personality are consider- 
ably stronger.”’ 

(86297) ‘‘ Self-consciousness 
criticism have vanished.”’ 


arrangement 


and an abject fear of 

(86100) ‘‘I have found the training of great value in 
clearness of mental vision.” 

(G5160) ‘Its value lies in its suggestiveness and in not 
burdening the mind.’”’ 

(L323) ‘I have attained the objects T had in mind when 
enrolling—namely, Concentration, Will-power and 
Reasoning.’ 

(T5175) 
scheme, but now my mind is better fitted to do se. 

(C4276) 


** Before, I could not think out any original 
” 


‘Ambition is now a greater force within me.”’ 


To continue these brief extracts (and pages of this jour- 
nal could easily be filled with similar expressions of satis- 
faction) would merely be wearisome. ‘Those given will serve 
the purpose, which is to show the cnormous scope and power 
of Pelmanism scientific of all-round 
development. 


as a means seli- 
To ask the question: ‘Ts Pelmanism a memory course ? 
is, therefore, something like asking whether a five-pound 
note is worth fifteen shillings. The answer in cither case 
is the same: “ Emphatically, ves! and a 
besides !”’ 


! 
Very great deal 


Now write for a free copy of ‘Mind and Memory,”’ ii 
which the Pelman Course is fully described and explaing ;. 
and which also contains a full Synopsis of the lessons of the 
With this you will 
reprint of ** Truth’s”’ sensational Report on Pelmanism, and 
to secure t] con plete Cours 


ap] to the Pelman 


unahi id V¢ / 


Course. also veceive an 


particulars showing you how 
at a reduc ed fee, 


4° 
lic ation 


Address your 


Institute, 06 Peiman Tou eC, Bloon shur y Stree t, London, 
W.C. 1. 
Overseas Addresses: 46-48 Market Street, Melbourne; 


15 Toronto Street, Toronto; Club Arcade, Durban. 
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Certain to 


Rise in Value 


TUDY the prices of Investment Stocks for the last 
ten or fifteen years and you will be struck by the 
shrinkage in capital value which many of them have 
undergone. Holders who bought at 100 or 120 have 
seen the price of their securities falling gradually to 95, 
90, 80, or even less; and in many cases there is no 
prospect of a recovery to the original market value. 


But the very reverse is true of the present issue of 
5 per cent. War Bonds. They are certain to rise 
in market value. For the whole of the money 











invested in these Bonds must be reoaid by the 
State in 5 or 10 years; and it will he repaid 
not only in_ full but with a premium added. 











It is this that enables the holder of War Bonds to regard the future 
with so enviable a sense of security. He knows that for every 
£1,000 invested in Five per cent. War Bonds the State will repay 
£1, 020 in five years or £1,050 in ten years. And meanwhile he 
is drawing a safe five per cent. interest, and has retained the power 
to sell at any moment, should he so desire. 

If you have any money available for investment you cannot do 
better than to put the whole of it into Five per cent. War Bonds, 
Your Banker or Stockbroker will do what is necessary as soon as 
he receives your instructions telling him how much you intend to 


NATIONAL 


War Bonds 


Repayment and Interest 
guaranteed by the State. 


On sale at all Banks and Money Order Post Offices. You have the choice 
between 5 per cent. Bonds issued at £100 and repavable in 1924 at £102; 
or 5 per cent. Bonds issued at {£100 and repayable in 1929 at £105; 
or 4 per cent. (Income Tax Compounded) Bonds issued at £101 : 10:0 
and repayable in 1929 at £100. 
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“HIS HOUSE 
WAS BARE” 


A Serb’s Sad Home-Coming 





“D— was a Serbian exile. He returned 
to his home to prepare it for the return of his 
family. Then he learned that his house was 
bare—that the Austrians had looted every 
stick, and even carried off his beloved books.” 


That is one of the tragedies of the return of the 
Serbian exiles, and in the great tragedy of 
Serbia this case can be multiplied a thousand- 
fold. In many cases not even the house of the 
returned exile remains. While we rejoice in 
peace, the Serb sorrows when he gazes on the 
sad aftermath of war. But in Serbia the 
trustees of British benevolence—the Serbian 
Relief Fund—are hard at work mitigating the 
suffering, giving food and raiment to the weak 
and helpless, and hope and inspiration to the 
despairing. Will you help? The work of the 
Serbian Relief Fund is only bounded by the 
resources that your generosity supplies. 


Hospital Supplies and Material should 
be sent to 53 Grosvenor Street, W. I, 
care of THE COUNTESS OF BECTIVE. 


Parcels of Clothing should be addressed to 
Mrs. Carrington Wilde, and offers of 
Personal Help at home and abroad should 
be addressed to Lady Grogan, Serbian 
Relief Fund, 5 Cromwell Road, S.W. 7. 


Cheques and Donations of Money 

should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, 

the Right Hon. THE Eart oF 
Piymoutu, G.B.E., C.B. 


SERBIAN 


RELIEF FUND 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916), 


5 CROMWELL ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 7. 
































General 


Sir Edmund 
ALLENBY urites: 


General Headquarters, 
Egyptian Expeditionary Force, 
January, 1919. 


My dear Bishop MacInnes, 

I have been looking into various problems in 
connection with the relief of distress in the areas which are 
now under my administration in Palestine and Syria, and 
I wish to support very heartily your appeal to the gener- 
osity of the British public, through the Syria and Palestine 
Relief Fund, for funds to carry on this work. 


The next few months, witil the new 
harvest is reaped, will be a critical period. 
War and sickness have taken heavy toll of the manhood 
of these countries: stocks of food and clothing are 
almost entirely depleted, and it must be long before we can 


repair the damages done by four years of war following - 


centuries of misrule, 


You will, I think, be well advised largely to concen- 
trate your efforts on raising and also on spending during 
the coming six months as much money as possible: for 
the need now is urgent, while I trust that 
a little later on it will not be so acute. 


The work already accomplished by 
the Syria and Palestine Relief Fund in Jerusalem and 
Southern Palestine has been admirable, I an 
particularly impressed by the endeavours of your staff of 
workers personally to investigate the cases of all those who 
apply for relief, and thus to minimise the danger of 
pauperising the people. 


I regard it as important that you should not just yet 
relax your efforts in Jerusalem, but at the same time the 
work now covers a much wider area than ever. All 
possible help is required. The Syria and 
Palestine Relief Fund already has the necessary organis- 
ation and experience. Its agents mostly know the country 
well and are working in close touch with my administrators 
in each place. I hope that the efforts to obtain continued 


support for the work will be highly successful. 


S RELIEF FUND 


(Registered under the War Charities Aet, 1916.) 


Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) EDMUND H. H. ALLENBY. 





IN THE NORTH (Lebanon, Damascus and Bey- 
rout) the need is desperate. Thousands of children 
orphaned and uncared for. Houses in ruins, Doors, 
shutters and furniture sold for food, leaving houses a 
mere shell. Desolation everywhere. Urgent calls 
for help. Medical relief a sheer necessity. The New 
Medical Unit, asked for by General Allenby, starts 
immediately. Money, wanted for a thousand needs, 
will be used with the utmost care. 


Cheques payable to the Secretary, 
110 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 1. 
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Sir John Rolleston, J.P., D.L., 
writes:—‘‘ The ‘De keszke’ American Cigarettes have 
been tried by various friends who are better judges 
than Sir John and ars pronounced excellent in | 
quarter He thinks tnat these Virginia cigarettes will 
take the lead.” 

Rev. Father Bernard Vaughan writes :— “ The ‘D 
Reszke’ Cigarettes are delicious, delicate and delightf ul. 
ba * supply a felt want.” 

le eden éce Dormieul writes: —“ Your ‘De 
Rete , Cigarettes are the most delicious I have ever 
smoked.” 
Ts first time you smoke “De Reszkes"” you 









will be struck with their marked superiority. 

The more you smoke them the more impressed 

you will be, Smokers who are accustomed to the 
best endorse this view. 


‘De Reszke’ 


Ristorg’ CIGARETTES 


also Tobacconists and Stores. 








THE TRUSTY 


UMP 


earned complete recognition of its  out- 
standing merits under war conditions in 





every zone, 


| EFFICIENCY, INTERCHANGEABILITY, 
| EASE of STARTING and RELIABILITY. 


These and every other essential feature are 
embodied in the 1919 Models of the World’s 
Foremost 


MOTOR CYCLE | 


TRIUMPH CYCLE CO., LTD., COVENTRY, 


Lo;pon: 218 Great Portland Street, W. 1. 
Also at Leeds, Manchester and Glasgow, 


(Nearly 2,000 Agents in the British Isles to attend to the wishes and 
needs of Triumph Motor Cyclists.) 





2 
M102 





























The Contemporary Review. 


APRIL, 1919. 32. net. 
HE INDUSTRIAL UNREST: A NEW POLICY REQUIRED, 
By the Right Hon, Arthur Henderson, 
GERMANY TRIES DEMOCRACY, By Edwyn Bevan, 
THE FINANCIAL SITUATION AND THE WAY OUT 
By 
THE PROSPECTS OF STARTING = FOREST RY 


v the Right Hon, ¥F. D. Acland, M.P. 


A NEW LIBERAL PROGRAMME: LIBER ALISM AND LABOUR, 
By Perey Alden, 


PRESIDENT WILSON, IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. By 8. K. Ratcliffe. 
ALBANIA AT THE PEACE CONFERENCE, By H. Charles Woods, 
MAN AND THE MACHINE. By Arthur Ponsonby. 
THE DISSOLUTION OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE, By Edward Foord. 
NEW WINE IN OLD BOTTLES, By Mrs, Creighton, 
THE FUTURE OF MEDICINE, By Sir James Mackenzie, 
SLEEPING HEROES, Ry Mrs, BE, M, Field. 
NURSERY SC =Octs, By Margaret ) Deremment. 


. Hilton Young, M.P. 


NOTICE.—The INDRX to the SPECTATOR is published half-yearly, from 
Janucry to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
end July. 


Sold at all Military Canteens at Home and Overseas, 





——————___ 


3 Vols,, Svo., Cloth, £3 net. Single Volumes also sold, 








An epoch-making book. Thoroughly moderp 
. ee ‘ 
Unique. 


ROMAN LAW IN THE 
MODERN WORLD, 


By CHARLES P. SHERMAN, D.C.L, 


SrrcwaL Features: a succinct history of the mary lous 
evolution of jurisprudence from Roman to present moder 
times; the world’s codes and codification to-day in Europe, 
North and South America, Asia, and Africa; Roman and 
modern legal education contrasted; survival of Roman law 
rules in English, French, Italian, Japanese, Spanish, and other 
modern law. 
“ Prof, Sherman's crudition is wide and deep; his style is eminently readable.” 
—New York Tins 
“ Of great assistance to students of comparative law, It is clearly written ang 
well arranged,”"—Awmerican Bar Association Journal, 


* Brilliantly accomplished,”"— Yale Laiv Journal, 





THE BOSTON BOOK CO., BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


(London Correspondents: SWEET & MAXWELL, 3 Chancery Lans) 





a -e a 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS, APRIL, 1919, 
CURRENTE CALAMO. IV. By Sm Sipyry Low. 
QOUNT MIRBACH’S ASSASSINATION, By W. 
THE TRUTH ABOUT THE BATTLE OF JUTLAND. By ArcHma4Lp Hepp, 
THE NEW MIDDLE EAST. By Roperr MaAcuRay. 
PRESIDENT WILSON AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. By J. 0, Firm, 
THREE EGYPTIAN PROCONSULS, By Sik MALCOLM McILWRatti, K.C.MLG, 
JOHNSON AND THE THEATRE, By A. B. WALELEY. 
OF GAMBLING. By MAURICE MABPTERLINCK 


THE INNER HISTORY OF THE BRONTE- HEGER LETTERS. 
By M. H. SPIELMANY, 


THE TERRITORIAL SOLUTION OF THE JEWISH Ql ESTION, 
By ISRAEL Z4NGWIL, 

GERMAN WAR FINANCE, By Water F, Forp, 
THE FUTURE OF AUSTRIA. By Poniticvs, 
THE MIDDLE-AGE EXTENSION, By Mrs, ARtA, 
THE FREEDOM OF THE SCHELDT: A REPLY. By J. R, van Srvwe. 
ANGLO-AMERICAN TRADE RELATIONS, By JAMES DAVENPORT WHELPLEY. 

LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Ltd. 








NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND THE J.EAGUE OF NATIONS, 
By the Right Kev, Bishop Frods ay: (lately Bishop of North Queensland) 
GROWTH OR DISSOLUTION ?-—PEACE OR WAR ? By Harold F. Wyatt. 
THE DECAY OF THE WAGE SYSTEM. By George A. B. Dewar. 
THE NEW LiIGuT ON JUTLAND (ith diagrams), 
By Major-General Sir George Aston, K.( - 
GREEK AND FLIZABETHAN TRAGEDY. By Frederic Hartis¢ 
PRIESTS AND PROPHETS: A RELY TO THE BISHOP OF CARLISLE. 
By D.C, Lathbury. 


Acland, R.AM.C. (Consulting Physician - St, Themuss an 
Ry romp ton Hospitals and King Edward VII's 
‘BACK TO NATURE’: A PROTEST AGAINST MODERN ART CRITICISM. 

By the Hon. Join C 


, ih. G. Harman, C h. (sometime a Principal Clerk in the Treas 
Two Cat = Calbana $ OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT--L AZSV. 
‘PLUS CA CHANGE, PLUS C'EST LA MEME CHOSE’: A HARLEQUINADE. : 
By Gertrude Kingst 
Orn Post-BeELLUM ARMY. 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS : THEIR BEARING ON Pt BLIC EcoNOMY _—> 2 FFI 
By Lieut.-Colone! Sir John k , Bart, 


cCYENCY. 
p.8.¢ » 





t Sq. 


London : STOTTISWOODE. BALLANTYNE & CO., Lrp., L New-stret 


THe FuTtre OF THE Sige SoLprrr. By Lieut.-Colonel 17 Dyke 


natcrium, Midhurst), 


MFSMERISM: AND WHAT HAS COME OF IT, By W. ills 
Sr. Patrick: Tits Farrn aND WoRKs, By T. W. R i ston. 
THE MEANING AND THE AIMS OF our CATION, By John H, Blah ley. 
STATE AND MU a IPAL ENTERPRISE: DOES IT Pay ? 


By ©, E, Bechhoter. 





By Colonel W. T. Doorer 
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Romance of Reality Series. 


6s. cach net 


OF SOUND SCIENCE AND FASC INATING READING. 
ROPIEC IN COLOUR, 16 PLATES IN MONOCHROME, 


MANY TEXT ILLUSTR ATIONS, 
THE AEROPLANE. By Granane-Waitre and Harry 
Harper. 


THE MAN- OF-WAR. By Commander EK. 


MODERN INVENTIONS. By V. KE. Jomxson. 

ELECTRICITY. By W. H. M’Cormick. 

ENGINEERING. By Gorpon Knox. 

GEOLOGY. By A. R. Dwerrvitouse, D.Se. 

HOW ANIMALS WORK. By IF. Martin Dencay, 
y 

WATER IN NATURE. By W. Cones Fixcu and Exti- 


son Hawks. 


BIRDS THROUGH THE YEAR. 


By W. Beacu Tuomas and A. K. CoLierr. 
94 drawings in colour and 236 black-and-white illustrations. 
Quarto. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net 


‘4 delightful book to possess and to read. The writers have studied birds 
wit thob servation and affection, and write about them with rare charin, 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By A. Compron-Rickett, M.A., LL.D. 
: 700 double column 7s. 6d. net. 


“ 4 mine ey extracts Scotsman, 
“ No more comy nsive Eney yclopedia of Ru; ali bh Lite erature is to bi 
single volume, Or coe me from any single hand 


POEMS SCOTS AND ENGLISH. 


FRON- 
BESIDES 


H. Currey, 


pages, 


foundina 


By Joun Bucuan. 3s. 6d. net. 
i. ubued with the very spirit and style of the Scottish nation, and they are 
meest when they are most pawks < British Weekly, 
which will gird its brilli ant author with fresh praise."--Daily | 


‘A volume 
hronicle 


ba C. & E. C. JACK, Limited. 


MR. GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


on 





A League of Nations. 





PEACE | 
| 
1/6 1/6 | 
CONFERENCE | 
net net | 
} 
HINTS. | 
| 
| 
LONDON 10 ORANGE STREET W.C. 2. | 
CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. | 
THE “SPECTATOR. a 
Scale of ‘Charges for Advertiooments. 
Outside Page (when available), £21. | 
Page i -- £16 16 0 | Quarter-Page(}-Col.)£4 4 0} 
Half-Pago (Column) 8 8 O | Per Inch .. ao 08 0} 
ComPANIEs. 
Outside Page £23 3 0 | Insido Page -. £18 18 O} 
SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS. | 
Minimum charge of fs. for four lines (35 words), and 1s. 


line for every additional line (containing on an average as | 
twelve words), Displayed Ady ertionmonts according to space. | 








HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “SOME BOOKS” or 
“NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS,” 


£1 PER INCH. 





Charges for Borders and Approved 
Block Advertisements . 


Page, 11 in. by | Quarter - Pago, 5} 

6} in. -- £1818 0 | _ in. by Séyin. £4 14 
Hs Ht Pago, lli in. by Kighth-Page, 2} in. 

Oyeit. oe oe 9 9 O by 3 in. ee 


Terms; not. 


COLLINS’ NEW NOVELS. 
THE JERVAISE COMEDY 


By J. D. BERESFORD. 6s. net. 


“The Jervaise Comedy ” is that rava avis—the book of amusing rea 
humorous adventure and admirable portraiture, enchaining attention 
stimulating inagination. 

“Tt is very well told, with ingenuity and charm, with a sensitive and decisive 
touch on character and a steadily incre asing lmminonsness, as the inner beauty of 
fine character is gradually unclosed.” Times Literary Supplement ? 


THE GRAFTONS 





ling, of 
and 


By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL. (6s. net 
Mr. Marshall is as successful as before in conveying to us the peculiar charm 
of tie English countryside and its social conditions."—Suvnday Tunes. 
WITHIN THE RIM 
By the late HENRY JAMES. 6s. net. 


“Very few non-combatants suffered more from the war than Henry Jans 
- « « His writings during the war bore witness to the depth of his feeling, aud 
Messrs, Collins are doing a service to his memory in collecting them into a memorial 
volume,”——Daily Telegraph, 


THE SEEKERS 


By HUGH F. SPENDER. 6s. net. 


“The story may or may not convert seekers aficr spiritualiatle knowle.lye 
ptics, but, more to the point, it will appeal to the wide circle which enjoys 
“—Daily Graphic, 


Recently Published. 


A WRITER'S 
RECOLLECTIONS 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
New Revised Edition with Index. 
— 


into sce 
a thrilling story.’ 


12s. 6d. 


jutlemporary Revicw, 


net. 
* These recolicclions are of priceless value, 


48 Pall Mall, S.W. 





W. COLLINS, SONS & CO., Ltd., 


| Pablished by the.) HOUSE OF JARROLD 


ABST. {BLISHED OVER 150 YEARS) 


BEHIND THE BARRAGE: The Romance 
of a Siege Battery 


By GEORGE GOODCHILD. 
Cover Design by C. R. W. Nevinson. 5s. net, 
The Nation says :—*‘ Mr. Goodchild tells all the truth that the Censor will 
let pass, The passionate weight of his sincerity is felt throughout a narrative 
which for its combination of humour and tragedy, its uniaillag sense of the grl: 


background of pain, and its artlessness, stands high above all other popular 
books upon the war,” 
ROUND ABOUT JERUSALEM 

By Rev. J. E. WRIGHT (Chaplain to the Bishop of J a m). Wit 


Hilustrated w 


Foreword by the BISHOP OF LONDON, 
2nd Edition, 


graphs and Diagrams, Crown 8vo, cloth. 


PILLARS OF EMPIRE 


A Volume of Brilliant Criticism by W & J. E. 
tions by CLIVE GARDINER, Demy 8vo, cloth, 


DREAMS: What they are and What 
|they mean 


A new treatment of an old the: By J. W. WICKWAR.) Third and 
olarged Edition, 2s, Gd. net, 


THE LATEST LAUGH 
A SATIRE ON STATE CONTROL 


th Spx cial Photo 
6d, net 


Thustra- 
lds, net 


COURTNEY. 


“The funniest skit for scars." Reproduced in facsimile. a Halilion, 
NEW FICTION 
THE RED WHIRLWIND 
A Romance by DRAYCOT M. DELL and MAY WYNNE (Authors of 
‘The Veiled Lady ” ), Gs, net. 
THE CINEMA GIRL 
A story of life in Paris by MAURICE VAUCAIRE. 6s, ni 
THE SAME OLD TRODDLES 
A laughtcr book by R. ANDOM, Illustrated, Gs net, 


THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN SPURS 
A story of Hidden Treasure by SHAUN MALORY (Author of “* Treasur 
of Tempest,” &c.), 6s, uct, 

“A rattling good story of adventure.”—-The Sketch. 


BY THE WORLD FORGOT 


A Romance of two worlds by CYRUS | TOWNSE ND BRADY (Author of 
“ Arizona,” “The Island of the Stairs,” &c.), 6s, net, 
A story of the Seal Islands by GEORGE GOODCHILD (Author of ‘ ers 
Cub,’ Be hind the Barrage,” me Oe, ). 63. “net. 


JARROLDS, Publishers (London) Ltd., 10 & 11 Warwick Lane, E.C. 4, 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


Miss S. Macnaughtan’s 


WAR EXPERIENCES 
IN TWO CONTINENTS 


Edited by her niece, Mrs. LIONEL SALMON. 
Miss Macnaughtan went to Belgium in the early 
days of the war and did admirable work there. 
Later she went to Russia, to Transcaucasia, and 
to Persia. With a Portrait. 10s. 6d. net. 


STORIES OF THE SHIPS 


By LEWIS R. FREEMAN, Lieut., R.N.R., 
Formerly Official Press Representative with the 
Grand Fleet. Stirring, romantic stories of ships 
such as ‘Sydney’ and ‘Cornwall,’ gathered in close 
detail from their own officers and crews. 7s. net. 


THE WAR AND SOCIAL REFORM 


By W. BASIL WORSFOLD. An endeavour to 
trace the influence of the war as a reforming 
agency; with special reference to matters 
primarily affecting the wage-earning classes. 
Ready immediately. 6s. net. 


THE POETS IN PICARDY 


By E, DE STEIN. “The wealth of wit and 
fantastical humour to be found in his entertaining 
volume - . . this new humorist never fails to hit 
his mark.’’— Morning Post, 3s. 6d. net. 


GERMAN DAYS By a POLISH GIRL. 


“This well-written, attractive account of school 
and family life in Posen and Poland, by a Polish 
Jew, whose birth subjected her, especially as a 
schoolgirl, to special brutality.”"—The Times, 

7s. 6d. net. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE CROSS 


By the Rev, Canon VERNON F. STORR, M.A. 
“Clearness of principles, breadth of view, wise 
restraint, and sympathetic understanding of con- 
temporary thought. This new work on the 
Atonement manifests all these qualities.’—The 





Times. 5s. net. 
TWICE INTERNED. 
TRANSVAAL, 1901-2; GERMANY, 1914-18. 


By WIM HOPFORD. A book of unique interest. 
It gives the author's contrasted experiences of 
hisimprisonments by the British during the South 
African War and by the Germans during the 
Great War. 5s. net. 


TESTING OF CHURCH PRINCIPLES 


By OLIVER CHASE QUICK, Author of “ Essays 
in Orthodoxy,” &c. Leading Church questions of 
to-day, set forth with scholarly and sympathetic 
thoroughness. 5s. net 





Two New Volumes in the 
Continental Legal History Series 
HISTORY of GERMANIC PRIVATE LAW 


By Prof. R. HUEBNER, University of Giessen. 
Translated by Prof. F. S. Philbrick. 24s. net. 


CONTINENTAL LAW IN THE XIXTH 
CENTURY By Various Authors. 24s. net. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. - 





i 
NOW READY. 


THE HISTORY OF 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 


FROM ITS FOUNDATION TO THE PRESENT Day 


By DR. NORMAN MOORE, 
President of the Royal College of Physicians, 

2 vols. demy 4to, with 47 collotype plates. 
linen. Price £3 3s. net. 


The whole of the profits arising from the sale 
given to the Hospital. 


Copies may be had from the Clerk to the Governors, 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C.1, and fro 
the Publishers, 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON, LTD., HENRIETTA 8TREpT 
LONDON, W.-C. 2. 


Bound in art 


Will be 





— 


VOL. XXII. JUS 
UST READY 


NELSON’S 
HISTORY OF 
THE WAR 
By JOHN BUCHAN 


Vol. XXII. Cloth, 2/6 net 


THE DARKEST HOUR. 


“Intricate military operations are expressed in 
terms of simplicity, and the History is as readable as, 
say, ‘Greenmantle ’ or ‘ Prester John.’ ’’—7he Bookman 


All volumes are sold separately. 
Of all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 





NOW READY, 


SYNDICALISM 
& Philosophical REALISM. 


A STUDY IN THE CORRELATION OF CONTEMPORARY 
SOCIAL TENDENCIES. 
By J. W. SCOTT, 
Lecturer in Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Price 10s. net. 

A new connection has been springing up between Philosophy 
and Labour, and the situation is full of mterest. 

The revolutionary clement in Labour is looking to certain 
recent Philosophy, thinking to find itself reinforced there. 
Why ? What does it want ? And is this which it wants to be 
found there ? 

This is the problem which is here confronted by the philosopher. 
And the finding is that the revolutionaries are justified. They 
are going to the right quarter. This phase of philosophy does 
really invite them. It invites the constructions they are putting 
upon it. This, whatever we may think of its merits, has philoso- 
phy; whether, with the author, we think it fallacious and 
condemn it, or whether we think otherwise. 

A. & C. BLACK, Ltd., Soho Square, London, W. 1. 
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FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture ia 
London at LOWEST PRICKS for 
Excellence ot Quality and Desiga. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co.,ut3., 238-241 Tottenham CourtRd..4.! 
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Macmillan & Co.'s List 


J. L. GARVIN. 


The Economic Found- 
ations of Peace: 


or World-Partnership as the Truer Basis of the 
League of Nations. By J. lL. GARVIN, Editor 
ef The Observer. 8vo. 12s. net. 

The Daily Telegraph :—‘‘ Mr. Garvin’s vook is one 
which every politician and statesman ought to keep 
on his shelves. It is valuable in its suggestions, 
valuable in positive and constructive theories, valuable, 
perhaps above ail, in its passionate advocacy of an 
Anglo-American union as the most effective means 
for securing world partnership and peace.” 





TENTH THOUSAND. 


Christopher and Columbus. 


A Novel by the Author of “Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden.’”’ Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Saturday Review :—‘‘ From the famous author 
of ‘ Elizabeth and Her German Garden’ we expected 
much, and we have not been disappointed. . . . Alto- 

ether this is the most delightful novel we have read 
or a long time.”’ 


SBCOND IMPRESSION (11ta THOUSAND). 
The Secret City. 


A Novel of Russian Life. By HUGH WAT,POLRB. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





W. B. YEATS. 


The Wild Swans at Coole. 
Poems by W. B. YEATS. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
The Times :—‘‘ Friends, too, and even friendships, 
are like the wild swans at Coole. But how good the 
poem is; both racy and passionate, like the poetry of 
Donne, and like that, without imitation, in its very turns 
of speech. . . . In ‘The Wild Swans at Coole’ 
there are many beautiful poems, some more homely 
than Mr. Yeats is wout to write.” 





Papers on Current Finance. 
By H. S. FOXWELL, M.A., F.B.A., Professor 
of Political Economy in the University of London, 
8vo. tos. net. * (Immediately, 





Principles of Citizenship. 
By Sir HENRY JONES, M.A., D.Litt. Crown 8vo, 
38. 6d. net. (Immediately. 
Though written primarily for use in the Army Educa- 
tional Classes, this little volume should at the present 
time appeal also to many other readers. 


Self and Neighbour: 
An Ethical Study. By EDWARD W. HIRST, 
M.A., B.Sc. 8vo. Ios. net. (Immediately. 
*,* Send for Macmillan’s List of New and Forthcoming Books 
with Descriptive Notes. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.O, 2 





A REMARKABLE BOOK. 


Charming in Style. ... Magical in Interest. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT said :— 
“Mr. Beebe’s volume is one of the rare books which represent a 
positive addition to the sum total of genuine literature.” 


“ Beebe as bomber has sailed in planes over the German lines. 

- . To him the jungle seemed peaceful in lan- 
guage whieh has ali the charm of an essay of Robert Loui 
»tevenson he tells of bird and beast and plant and insect. ft 


Whatever he touches he turns into the gold of truth rightly 
interpreted and vividly set forth, . . .” 


READY WEDNESDAY. 


JUNGLE PEACE. 


By WILLIAM BEEBE. Illustrated, 8s. net. 


LONDON: WITHERBY & CO. 














Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST. 


Fourth Impression Ready Monday, March 31st. 


Life of Frederick Courtenay Selous. 
By J.G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. With 16 Full-page Illustrations. 
8vo. 21s. net. 

** It ta long since the rover, the hungerer for far places and great 
adventure, has been given such a feast.”°—Datty Matin. 








Education and Social Movements, 


1700-1850. 
By A. E. DOBBS, formerly Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
“* Here is a readable record of all the cures and palliatives for 
social ills which were tried during a century and a half.” 
—Datty Matt. 


The War in Africa, 1914-1917; and 
in the Far East, 1914. 


By H. C. O'NEILL. With 11 Illustrations and 7 Campaign 
Maps in Colours. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The New Eastern Europe. 
By RALPH BUTLER. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

The book describes the political conditions prevailing during 
modern history in five different nations—viz., Finland, the Baltic 
Provinces, Lithuania, Poland, and the Ukraine. The author 
describes the national aspirations of these peoples and the main 
events of their recent political history. 


An Empire Builder of the Sixteenth 


Century. 
By L. F. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS, Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Professor of Modern Indian History in the Uni- 
versity of Allahabad, Author of ‘‘ The History of the Abbey 
of St. Alban.”” With 16 Illustrations and 7 Maps and Plans. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Present Conflict of Ideals. 


A Study of the Philosophical Background of the World 
War. y RALPH BARTON PERRY, Professor of 
Philosophy in Harvard University. 8vo. 16s. net. 


The Human Machine and Industrial 


Efficiency. 
By FREDERIO §S. LEE, Ph.D., LL.D., Dalton Professor 
of Physiology in Columbia University. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 




















SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


The Chemistry of Synthetic Drugs. 


By PERCY MAY, D.So. (Lond.), F.I.C. 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 


MONOGRAPHS OF INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMISTRY. 


Edited by Sir EDWARD THORPE, 0.B., LL.D., F.R.S. 


The Natural Organic Colouring 
Matters. 


By ARTHUR GEORGE PERKIN, F.R.S., Professor of 
Colour Chemistry and Dyeing in the University of Leeds ; 
and ARTHUR ERNEST EVEREST, D.Sc., of the Wilton 
Research Laboratories. 8vo. 28s. net. 


Catalysis in Industrial Chemistry. 
By G. G. HENDERSON, F.R.S., “‘ Freeland ’’ Professor of 
Chemistry, Royal Technical College, Glasgow. 8vo. 9s. net. 











LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, E.O. 4. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 


Jorn WHELDON 4&4 CO, have the largest stock in the country of Books 
in all Departments of Science and Natural History, also Transactions and 
Journals of Learned Societies, &c., in sets, runs, and single volumes or numbers, 
LIBRARIES OR SMALL PARCELS PURCHASED. 

SPECIAL CATALOGUES:—Botanical, Zoological, Ornithological, Entomo- 
logical, Geological, Cuemical, Agricultural, Gardening, &c,, 2d. each, post tree, 
38 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
Telephone: Gerrard 1412, 








NOW READY.—In red cloth, price 5s.; post free, 5s. 3d. 


ENGLISH CLUBS for 1919. 


A List, arranged in tabular form, containing the Names and Addresses, 
Dates of Establishment, Entrance Fees, Subscriptions, and Secretaries’ Names, 
of more than 4,000 Social, Yacht, Automobile, Golf, Ladies’, and other Clubs, 
in London and the Provinces, in British Colonies, and in Foreign Countries 





London : Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co., Ltd., 3 New St. Square. E.C. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S LIST 





WARD, LOCK & CO.'S 


NEW FICTION 


Gs. NET. 


From all Booksellers aad Libraries 


THE ADVENTURES OF HEINE Edgar Wallace 


DORIS MOORE Guy Thorne 
A NAVAL ADVENTURESS Paul Trent 
THE LURE OF LOVE Wm. Le Queux 
THE LADY OF NORTH STAR Cttwell Binns 
WITHOUT THE GATE Silas K. Hocking 


THE MIDDLE TEMPLE MURDER _J.S. Fletcher 
THE MAN WITHOUT AMEMORY A.W. Marchmont 


RED GOLD M. Connor Loighton | 
THE JESMOND MYSTERY Headon Hill 
THE WEIRD SISTERS James Blyth 
THE GOOD SHIP DOVE Florence Warden 
THE ARGUS EYE Fred M. White 


THE APRIL 


WINDSOR 


Contains Important Illustrated Articles: 
PUBLICITY AND CIVIC EDUCATION. 





THE CZECHO-SLOVAK MOVEMENT. 





New Romantic Series by 





HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE, 


and Notable Complete Stories by 
RALPH STOCK, ARCHIBALD MARSHALL, 
AUSTIN PHILIPS, REX COLVILE, 


and other well-known Authors. 





Illustrated by Distinguished Artists. 








PRICE Ons SEILLING NET. 


WARD, LOCK & CO, LTD. SALISBURY 
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Acncon; "Printed by W. SPpraicnut & soxs, L1D., $8 & 09 Fetter Lane, F.C. 4; and Pubtished by ALFRED 








WARD, LOCK & CO.’s 


GUIDE-BOOKs 


These little red handbooks, which hay, 
long boon recognized as tho best pee 
cheapest of the kind, aro familiar in eye 
part of tho British Isles. ¥ 


1s. Gd. NET 
ENGLAND & WALES 
ABERY YTH 1 LAKE DIST 
ALDEBURGH-ON-SEA | LEAMmIMmrcUeT: te 
ANGLESEY and N. | LITTLE HAMPTOK, 
Wales Arundel, 
BANGOR, Carnarvon, | LIVERPOOL, “Binks ne 
&e. head, &¢ 
BARMOUTH, Dolgelly LLAN DiI nooo 
BARNSTAPLE and WELLS, 


N.W. Devon ! LLANDUDNO aud 
BATH, Wells, Cheddar | North Wate 
BETTW -¢ | LLANGOLLEN. Cor. 

Snowdon, &c¢ } wen, Bala, &c. 
BEXHILL & District | LONDON and FE; nvirons 


BIDEFORD, Clovelly, | LOGE and 8. Cornwayj 


C. LOWESTOFT and Dis. 
BOGNOR, Selsey, &e. | tric 
BOURNEMOUTH and LYME REGIS 

District | LYNTON & Lynmouth 
tage and S. Wales | MALVERN and District 
BRIDLINGTON | maneaTE, Westgate, 
BRIDPORT, West Bay, | 

&e. I MATLOCK and Distri 
BRIGHTON & HOVE | MINEHEAD, Exmoer, 
BROADS, The | &e 
BROADSTAIRS and | NEWOUAY and NX, 

N.E. Kent } Cernwall 
BUDE and N. Cornwall NOTTINGHAM = and 
BUDLEIGH SALTER- District 


Sx 
<o 
= 


| PAIGNTON &§. Devon 

BUXTON andthe Peak | PENMAENWAWR and 
CANTERBURY and | North Wa 

N.E. Kent PeRSanes “and W. 
CARDIFF and S. Wales Cornwi 
CARNARVON and | PLYMOUTH an dSout! 

North Wales | West Devon 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. ~~ emeed 


CHICHESTER and 
$.W. Sussex 
CLEVEDON, Portis- 


nAwsGare and N.E, 


head, &c. RHYL ae North Wales 
COLWYN BAY RIPON and District 
CONWAY. Deganwy,d&e, ST. eves and West 
CRICCIETH and Cardi- Cornw 
gan Bay SCARBOROUGH and 
CROMER District 
DARTMOOR seareds. Lewes, &e, 
DAWLISH and SP. SEATON and Distiict 
Devon | SHERINGHAM, hu 
DEAL, be almer, Sand- | ton, «& 
wich, &c. } SHERWOGD tome 
DOVER, = Margaret's | SIDMOUTH and South- 
| East ag] 
povencouar, Mar- SOUTH W 
STRATFORD UPON- 
EASTBOURNE | AVON 
EXETER &8.E. Devon SWANAGE, Corfe, dc. 
ar ~~ Saha and Dis- | TEIGNMOUT ‘ 
. TENBY & South Wales 
FALMOUTH and Sou THAMES, The 
Cornwall f TORQUAY and District 
FELIXSTOWE | TOWYN,Aberdovey,ce, 
FILEY, Flamborough, WALES, NORTH (N. 
&e Section) , 
FOLKESTONE, Sand- | WALES, NORTH (S. 
Seetion) 
FOWEY and 8, Corn- WS5,ES. SOUTH | 
wall WERWICK, Kenil- 
panneeste j worth, &e. 
HASTINGS | WESTON - SUPER - 
arene and the | MARE 
Wye Valley ; WEYMOUTH 
HERNE BAY, Whit- WHIT 
stable, &e. | WORCESTER and Dis- 
HYTHE,Littiestone,¢c. | trict 
ILFRACOMBE and N. | WORTHING andSoutl- 
von | West Sussex 
ISLE OF MAN | WYE VALL LEY 
ISLE OF WIGHT YARMOUTH & Distzict 
scorT TLAND 
ABERDEEN, (Deeside, HIGHLANDS, The 
&e. INVERNESS and the 
EDINBURGH and Dis- Northern Higniands 
trict OBAN and the Wester 
GLASGOW < the Clyde Highlands 
IRELAND 
ANTRIM (COUNTY), + DUBLIN, Bray, Wick 
Giant's Causeway, &e, | low, &e. 
BELFAST, Mourn | KILLARNEY anl 
Mountains, &c. { South-West Ireland 
CORK, Glengariff, &c. | LONDONDERRY and 
DONEGALHIGHLANDS Co, Donegal 


HALF-CROWN HANDBOOKS 


$. 6d. net. 
Tn euperior cloth itnding, with additional maps 
and plans. 
ENGLISH ao A pest aiet 
LONDON AND ENVIRONS 
NORTH WALES (Noctis and Southern Sectlons 
combined) 
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